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FOREWORD 


While pretender Don Juan continued to assert that the Spanish throne was 
properly his, Franco tried once more to by-pass him by bringing his son Juan 
Carlos on a state visit to Madrid from the Zaragoza Military Academy where 
he had been studying, after which he was allowed to join his father in 
Switzerland. Rear Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco emerged as a spokesman for 
Franco; he has long been his close adviser and ghost writer. The Falange 
Minister José Solis Ruiz suffered a corresponding loss of prestige, and the 
Falange's bid to dominate the political scene seemed to have failed. Franco 
is apparently willing to allow the anti-monarchist Falange to become a "loyal 
opposition." The increasingly strong Opus Dei protested its loyalty to 
Franco, while the rival Catholic Action ran into trouble with government 
censorship. 


Franco held a closed meeting with Portugal's Salazar in Ciudad Rodrigo; 
it was widely assumed that on the economic side they discussed the effects 
of the European Common Market on the economies of the two countries, while 
the question of the restoration of both monarchies was the principal politi- 
cal topic. The discredited Portuguese monarchists thought that their chances 
had improved with the possibility that the tired Prime Minister might retire. 
He completed on July 4 a quarter of a century as Portuguese premier, and 
there was presumably some significance in his appointing a completely new 
executive committee for Portugal's only political organization, the Unido 
Nacional. In a farewell speech to the retiring committee, Salazar stressed 
Portugal's ties with the Spanish world, with Great Britain, and with Brazil, 
but said nothing of the United States. 


Mexico received world-wide but unwelcome publicity when a strong earth- 
quake rocked the capital at 2:40 a.m. on Sunday, July 28. The spectacular 
damage to new and unfinished buildings revealed widespread dishonest building 
practises, including the use of concrete with far too little cement. One 
residential building in which there were many deaths had been put up by Jewish 
immigrants, and the search for scapegoats led to a wave of antiSemitism. 
While some foreign reports were exaggerated, there was little foundation for 
the violent denunciations of the foreign press by Mexican authorities, es- 
pecially those concerned with promoting tourism for whom the spectacle of 
American tourists fleeing in panic represented a severe blow to the national 
economy. The SCOP (Secretaria de Comunicaciones y Obras Publicas), that 
giant organization which muzzles Mexican radio, threatened to take reprisals 
against Mexican reporters, and government agencies suppressed information 
about the damage and the casualties. The gilt statue of Independence on the 
Paseo de la Reforma toppled from its column, and became a shattered symbol of 
the tragedy. In politics, the endless game of guessing the identity of el 
tapado (the unknown President-designate) continued, making it ever clearer 
how little the country knows of the inner workings of the PRI, which controls 
Mexico's destiny with monolithic weight. 


The assassination of Guatemalan President Castillo Armas on July 26 
happily did not set off violent unrest. The official story was that the 
assassin, a member of the presidential guard, was a Communist, but it was 
widely suspected in Guatemala that the murder was the result of rivalries 
within the government clique. Although Guatemalans believed that Castillo 
Armas had waged his military campaign with funds provided by the United Fruit 
Company and by the Central Intelligence Agency, there was widespread and 
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sincere affection for him. His temporary successor, Vice-President Luis 
Gonz4lez-Lépez, was commonly regarded as harmless and ineffectual. 


El Salvador continued to progress economically, but President José Marfa 
Lemus was accused of using dictatorial methods. The Honduran junta expelled 
its former president, General Roque Rodriguez, and made preparations for the 
September elections of delegates to the national constituent assembly. 
Nicaragua and Honduras agreed to submit their boundary dispute to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague. President Somoza granted the Nicara- 
guan people more civic liberties, but showed no desire to return the vast 
profits his father had made. Many Costa Ricans expressed their unhappiness 
over the tariff increases decreed by President Figueres. The Panamanian 
political scene was dominated by political bickering between President 
Ernesto de la Guardia and First Vice-President Temistocles Diaz. 


In the struggle between Batista and the insurgents in the Sierra Maestra, 
the rebel leaders, together with Raul Chibas and Felipe Pazos, prepared a 
declaration calling for the creation of a Revolutionary Civic Front. At the 
same time, the effectiveness of such a front seemed doubtful since the oppo- 
sition to Batista continued to act as splinter factions using a variety of 
odd names such as "the Triple A."' Batista tried to make the world believe 
that he was preparing to run fair elections in June, 1958. Civic strife 
continued unabated as American Ambassador Earl E. T. Smith arrived to take up 
his difficult post. The attempt of the Haitian army to bully the Haitian 
people into submission produced increasing violence, and the claims of tourist 
interests that reports in the foreign press were exaggerated were on a par 
with the similar Mexican complaints discussed above. 


Latin American dictators pay handsome fees to amoral public relations 
firms in the United States to "sell" them to the American public, but some- 
thing quite new was added when Trujillo hired two respected lawyers, Morris 
Ernst and William H. Munson, to investigate the Galindez-Murphy case. The 
gesture at first seemed like an admirable willingness to face the facts, but 
juridically it was an impossible situation to have the judges paid by the 
accused. Democratic congressman Charles K. Porter continued his campaign to 
withdraw U.S. help from Latin American dictators, while Drew Pearson called 
attention to the personal interests of many high-placed Americans in Trujillo's 
economic ventures. Some congressmen like Carroll Reece defended Trujillo as 
an anti-Communist crusader and immediately acquired wide notoriety in Latin 
America as symbols of U.S. support of dictators, but most U.S. politicians 
were afraid of becoming involved. Puerto Rico continued to provide a contrast- 
ing picture of peaceful progress, with no more serious trouble than the 
antagonism between Governor Mufioz Marin and University Chancellor Jaime 
Benitez. 


Elections in Venezuela were set for December 15, but it was generally 
agreed that under Pérez Jiménez they would not be truly free. The Venezuelan 
dictator continued to provide asylum and protection for Perén, and, when 
Argentine Ambassador Carlos Toranzo Montero delivered documentary proof of 
Perén's subversive activities, Pérez Jiménez simply recalled his ambassador 
to Argentina and declared Toranzo Montero persona non grata--a completely un- 
satisfactory ad hominem reply. 


Colombian developments continued to parallel closely those of Argentina. 
The continued unrest and the fear that Rojas Pinilla would attempt to return 
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brought the Conservatives and Liberals closer together. The junta continued 
to dismount the dictator's machinery, such as the Banco Popular. Liberal 
leader Lleras Camargo, who is now the dominant figure on the Colombian politi- 
cal scene, flew again to Spain to see Laureano Gémez, and returned with the 
Pact of Sitges. While this pact offers "parity" by dividing government posts 
equally between the Conservative and Liberal parties, it was in reality a 
leonine one since the Conservatives were a minority of the population and 
moreover would have the presidency during two of the four-year periods in the 
twelve years when the parity formula was to be observed; the first was to be 
a Conservative (Guillermo Leén Valencia was acceptable to both parties), and 
the second a Liberal (presumably Lleras Camargo). In the third period there 
would be another Conservative, and, unless the Conservative Party learned its 
lesson, it would follow the example set by Laureano Gémez and refuse to allow 
free elections in which it knows a Liberal would win. It is hard to see why 
the Liberals would accept such a pact, but it was said that Lleras Camargo 
hoped by such generous treatment to infuse the Conservative party with a 
healthy willingness to live together with the Liberals. Ecuador seemed to 
have learned the Colombian lesson better than the Colombians themselves; 
President Camilo Ponce Enriquez continued to show a surprising spirit of 
conciliation and moderation. 


Haya de la Torre returned to Peru as part of a reported agreement by 
which the Apristas would support the candidacy of President Prado in return 
for a restoration of civic rights to the APRA in general and to Haya in 
particular. His conciliatory speech in the Plaza de San Martin deprived him 
of the glamor which surrounds a revolutionary, and he would probably never 
again inspire the blind trust which he had demanded and obtained as an 
underground leader. Unrest continued, but the strikes on the British-owned 
railroad and on the part-American Faucett airline petered out. 


The struggle in Bolivia between the anti-American leftists led by Juan 
Lechin and President Siles Zuazo, who realizes the need to come to terms with 
the United States and to adopt the measures recommended by economic consult - 
ant George Jackson Eder, ended with another defeat for Lechin and a renewed 
affirmation of M.N.R. support for the present administration. A similar 
struggle was going on in Chile, where President Carlos Ibéfiez' insistence on 
price increases as a means of stabilizing the exchange rate led to the resig- 
nation of three cabinet ministers belonging to the Agrarian Labor party. 
U.S.-style economics were not strongly supported by Senator Eduardo Frei, 
whose presidential chances improved with the merger of the Conservative Social 
Christian party and the Falange to form the Christian Democratic party. 


The July 28 elections for the Argentine constituent assembly strengthened 
the position of the anti-Frondizi People's Radical party. It was reassuring 
to see that Frondizi's demagogic, Perén-like tactics had failed to mesmerize 
the masses. It is true that 8.5 million blank ballots were cast, but it would 
be wrong to assume that all of these were responses to Perén's injunction to 
his followers to cast blank ballots. The charts given in this number of the 
REPORT show that the main weakness of the new assembly is the existence of 
many squabbling factions. It was hoped that the shake-up in the army would 
appease the young anti-Perdén officers known as gorilas. The Aramburu govern- 
ment tried to win popular support just before the elections by expropriating 
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Generalissimo Franco's marionette show boasted a new star: tall 19-year- 
old Prince Juan Carlos. Having finished his studies at the Zaragoza Military 
Academy, the Prince was regally welcomed to Madrid where a heavy schedule of 
activities awaited him. These included many social events, public appear- 
ances, visits with the ministers of the armed forces, to an automobile factory, 
and to numerous other institutions, culminating in a 70-minute meeting with 
the Caudillo. The sudden catapulting into public life of the only son of Don 
Juan, pretender to the Spanish throne, was considered in some quarters to be a 
government move designed to placate impatient monarchists and to discourage 
their defection into the ranks of the regime's growing opposition. From the 
pomp of Madrid the young prince returned to Zaragoza, where he received a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the army; he then hastened to a family reunion 
in Switzerland before beginning his naval studies. Foreign correspondents 
engaged in a bit of royal matchmaking, linking romantically the name of Juan 
Carlos with both a wealthy Venezuelan commoner and Princess Maria Gabriela, a 
daughter of Italy's ex-King Humberto. Father Don Juan scotched all rumors. 


Another innovation in the dictator's repertoire was a first appearance 
before the Cortes of veteran cabinet member Rear Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco, 
considered to be Franco's closest adviser. Even though Carrero's lines were 
repeated in the newspapers of various western nations, the script was old. 
Carrero, who is known to ghostwrite Franco's speeches, trotted out the bugaboo 
theme of "enemies" inside and outside Spain that necessitated a national 
“unified front." This Franco spokesman attempted to dismiss the possibility 
of division among the Spanish people over what form the government should take 
after the Caudillo has gone by stating that "Spain is and always will be a mon- 
archy." A 1947 referendum established Spain as a kingdom. It would be a 
"yoke and arrows" (symbolic of Ferdinand and Isabel's 1474-1516 reign) type of 
traditional, representative and Catholic monarchy, neither absolute nor 
liberal, and adapted to modern circumstances, he added. As to the man for the 
royal job, a detail on which Franco has held in suspense the anxious and 
‘exiled Spanish royalty, Carrero asserted that the king made by Franco "at the 
right moment" must be "completely identified with" and "absolutely loyal to" 
the Falange movement. From Lausanne came this royal statement: "When the 
monarchy is restored, the succession will naturally be mine. There is no 
question of my stepping aside in favor of my son." And "As far as I am 
concerned, my father is the king." Because Don Juan has lived in exile since 
1931 and is British-educated, many monarchists considered Carrero's remarks a 
further indication that the pretender would be by-passed in favor of Juan 
Carlos due to the latter's. Spanish military education: the result of a secret 
agreement in 1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 12). Incidentally, Carrero revealed 
that the administration was readying a project which, if accepted, would bring 
the legislative and the executive activities of the government into a closer 
relationship. He reported that modifications in the Bill of Rights were in 
preparation and spoke in defense of an official scheme to separate the posts 
of Chief of State and Premier, both held by Franco. Some political observers 
believed that Franco was preparing to ease onto Carrero a part of his duties 
and possibly to name the Admiral as Premier. After Carrero's talk, the Cortes 
turned to the administration's controversial bill, designed to expand technical 
and engineering instruction (H.A.R., X: p. 226), which was approved by a 
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petitioned and unprecedented roll-call vote: 301 for, 49 against, and 120 
abstentions. The voting appeared to be less indicative of the regime-promised 
shift toward a more effective Cortes than of the growing opposition to Franco 
even in his hand-picked parliament. 


Falange Minister José Solis Ruiz removed two uncompromising Falangists 
from the hierarchy of Spain's only authorized, but now somewhat discredited, 
political party. These men were in charge of press and information and their 
replacement was regarded by some as indicative of a swing toward moderation 
while others saw no more significance in the shake-up than that Solis was 
merely surrounding himself with his own friends. Madrid's A.B.C. was of the 
opinion that the reorganization had changed nothing, but that now, because 
the Falange had been "regrouped, simplified, and integrated," it, like the 
cabinet named in February, was better able to achieve its proposed goals. 

The editorial added that this was the first real modification since 1939, 
that circumstances had changed considerably in the meantime, and that without 
change the organization would have lost its vitality and efficiency. Franco 
reportedly is turning the Falange and the nation's labor unions into a "loyal 
opposition movement." Both groups are opposed to a restoration of the mon- 
archy. As "loyal opposition," however, labor would have an escape valve 
through which grievances could be ventilated without taking the government 
unawares. 


Meanwhile the Falange acted as though social welfare were its fountain 
of youth. The Falange looked toward labor's ranks to gain the massive support ° 
needed to outlive the Franco regime. The new Falange slogan was: "Win over 
the common man." The leftward trend of the Falange leadership has been 
echoed to some extent in the party press. Its recent press broadsides were 
aimed at the rich and at unfair taxation, monopolies, banks, and private 
enterprise. 


The anniversary of the late Admiral Forrest Sherman's 1951 Spanish bases 
mission to Madrid (H.A.R., IV: No. 7) occasioned an editorial in the New York 
Times. It was considered that, militarily, the costly bases program had been 
"brought close to success." The naval and air bases are "at last almost 
operational," but they will not be completed for another year. On July 1, the 
three new superbomber bases and their two supporting installations passed 
into U.S. Strategic Air Command operational control. The air bases, each of 
which could accommodate possibly more than one heavy bombardment wing (45 
aircraft) equipped with both hydrogen and atomic bombs, cannot be used without 
the mutual consent of the Spaniards, which makes the whole bases' arrangement 
a calculated risk. As a part of the military agreement concerning bases, the 
U.S. recently lent Spain two destroyers (H.A.R., X: p. 228). Reportedly the 
mission of the Spanish Naval Minister Admiral Felipe Abaérzuza, currently on a 
two-week visit to the U.S., was to seek six or eight more destroyers and other 
small craft to bolster Spanish naval units against a potential Soviet sub- 
marine threat. Abarzuza was to visit naval installations on the U.S. east and 
west coasts. Some 200 sailors were sent by Spain to man the two loaned 
destroyers; five jumped ship at San Diego, California, and filtered into 
Mexico, where they requested "political asylum." A tri-nation administrative 
and diplomatic hassle ensued with the sailors passing through several juris- 
dictions, until, at month's end, they were handed back to the U.S. Immigration 
Service pending a ruling "either for Franco or for freedom" by the U.S. 
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District Court at Los Angeles. In Washington, both the Justice and State 
Departments continued to pass the buck; no decision was reported from either. 


The secretariat of Opus Dei, the Roman Catholic partly lay organization, 
was obliged to deny publicly Opus Dei authorship of a widely, but clandestinely, 
circulated anonymous document which profiled opposition to the regime (H.A.R., 
X: p. 286). Possibly by coincidence, Catholic Action, which unofficially 
opposed the increasingly important Opus Dei, collided with government censor- 
ship. Catholic Action's publication for youth, El Signo, was suspended because 
of a bitter editorial attacking the regime, and the offending issue was confis- 
cated. The criticism derived from a series of declarations made by Franco for 
U.S. Catholic consumption, mainly regarding the relations of the Spanish state 
and the hierarchy. The principal newspapers had covered this story but 
Catholic Action's official organ, Ecclesia, the nation's only uncensored publi- 
cation, withheld comment on the declarations. 


Marking the 2lst anniversary of his successful uprising, Franco declared 
that his government was dedicated to raising Spain from its decadence and 
ruins to a high rank in the family of nations. Franco added that the task 
called for an organization, a national movement, which he provided. The 
Caudillo pointed out that the social welfare and public works projects now 
being undertaken typify the political doctrine of the movement. These com- 
ments were made at the dedication in Madrid of three technical academies, 
designed to offer intensive, short courses to labor union members in the wine 
industry, in "accelerated professional training," and for hotel workers. A 
sour note in the ceremony was struck by Labor Minister Fermfn Sanz Orrio, who 
declared that material progress had not been matched in the moral sphere; 
even though the standard of living is higher, there is no social peace, he 
said. Finally, after 15 years under construction by up to 2,000 laborers, 
many of whom were political prisoners, Franco's grandiose multimillion-dollar 
monument to the nearly one million Civil War dead was dedicated. This 
project in the Valley of the Fallen, near another despot's self-perpetuating 
undertaking, the formidable El Escorial of Philip II (1556-1598), has been 
compared with Egypt's lofty pyramids and is popularly referred to as "Franco's 
Folly" and the "Monument to Discord." 


i Antonio Oliveira Salazar, Prime Minister of Portugal, journeyed to 
Ciudad Rodrigo, on the Spanish side of the common frontier to meet on July 8 
and 9 with General Franco. This was the fourth meeting in Spain of the two 
dictators. The delegationsalso included Foreign Minister Paulo Cunha of 
Portugal and Fernando Marfa Castiella of Spain, as well as the Portuguese 
Ambassador to Madrid, José Nosolini, and Franco's brother Nicolds, now the 
Spanish Ambassador to Lisbon. This surprise meeting evoked much speculation 
as it came at a time when no outstanding problems existed between the two 
countries which are joined in the 18-year-old political-military Iberic Pact. 
Newsmen were barred from the conference and nothing appeared in the press of 
either nation except a joint, but vague, communique at the close of the 
conference. It pointed out that a new economic facet would be given to the 
existing cooperation and that an ample exchange of impressions on the world 
situation occurred. Reportedly, conversations dealt mainly with the European 
Common Market (E.C.M.), the European Atomic Energy Community (EURATOM), and 
the Belgium-Netherlands-Luxemburg Customs Union (BENELUX). It was felt that 
the suppression of tariff duties between Portugal and Spain would serve as a 
catalyst to trade. The conferees allegedly considered the development of the 
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Hispanic (Spain, Portugal and Latin America) and the Luso-Britannic trade 
areas, both of which will be affected by the impending initiation of the E.C.M. 
On the political side no one doubted that the restoration question took preced- 
ence even though the matter went unmentioned in the press release. Salazar 

has also considered monarchical restoration as a solution to his succession 
problem (See PORTUGAL). Subsequently, in Madrid, the formation of an inter- 
ministerial commission was announced to study "peninsular" economic problems 
including the possible effects on Spain of the E.C.M. and a contemplated free 
trade zone. 


The signing in Madrid of four treaties by Moroccan Foreign Minister Ahmed 
Balfrej and Spain's Castiella brought to a close lengthy financial and economic 
negotiations between the two countries and paved the way for monetary unifi- 
cation in Morocco. Morocco's debt to Spain was set at $47.5 million; a repay- 
ment agreement on $40 million of that amount was reached. Morocco intends to 
buy all the pesetas in circulation in the former Spanish protectorate at the 
date and at the rate specified by the two countries. A four-year commercial, 
most-favored-nation treaty was among those signed; during this period Spain 
expects to export goods valued at $30 million and Morocco some $20 million. 
Spain also agreed to send administrators and technicians to train Moroccans. 
The negotiations were reportedly held in the spirit of friendship which has 
characterized relations in recent years. ss 


The Spanish wheat harvest is expected to top early season estimates. A 
total of 4.6 to 5 million tons is forecast, a yield of some 10-15% above that 
of last year. A serious shortage of harvest labor and machinery skyrocketed 
daily wages to as much as 200 pesetas ‘over $4). To relieve the situation, 
some army trainees were given summer furloughs. High wages attracted many 
laborers from overpopulated Galicia. The harvest season increased the amount 
of currency in circulation. The Bank of Spain fought to curb inflation by 
increasing its discount rate to 5%, effective July 22. The previous rate of 
4.25% had been in effect less than one year. The government's tight money 
policy is in line with its decision to restrict credit and expenditures in 
this inflationary period. 


PORTUGAL 


Early in July, the entire executive committee of Portugal's only politi- 
cal organization, Unido Nacional, up to that time presided over by Cancela de 
Abreu, "asked to be relieved of their duties." Thereupon Prime Minister 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, as president of the organization's Central Com- 
mittee, appointed a new executive committee consisting of the following: 

Joao Pinto da Costa Leite (Lumbrales), president; Commander Henrique dos 
Santos Tenreiro, Camilo de Mendonga, Domingos Braga da Cruz, and César 
Moreira Baptista. If there were any special reasons for the change, they 
were not revealed. Nevertheless, it appeared somewhat more than mere coinci- 
dence that the new committee was sworn in on July 4, just as Salazar completed 
a quarter century as the Portuguese Premier--he was sworn in as President of 
the Council of Ministers on July 5, 1932. In his first speech as Prime 
Minister, he had said: "I know very well what I want and whither I am going, 
but don't expect me to get there in a few short months." It was now 300 
months later, and the customarily taciturn Salazar addressed Unido Nacional's 
new executive committee at considerable length. 
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Hints that the 68-year-old Premier might himself seriously be considering 
retirement from public life could be read into his opening remarks. Speaking 
of the services rendered by the outgoing committee members, he said "the truth 
is that constant concern for the organization and the permanent vigilance 
which is required in such posts, exhaust the most highly gifted natures and it 
is only just that, recognizing this fact, the situation be modified." If 
Unido Nacional's executive committee members were understandably exhausted by 
their "constant concern" and “permanent vigilance," observers could well ask: 
what of Salazar's own exhaustion? Was his "gifted nature" also setting the 
stage for a modification in his own situation as a matter of simple justice? 


Looking backward, Salazar declared that when the army "magnanimously" 
turned over the mechanism of government to the "new" civil regime, it created 
a new problem: the country had been pretty evenly divided between republi- 
cans and monarchists, and civil government could not have functioned supported 
by one group only. He then devoted the major portion of his address to a 
justification of the non-existence of political parties since the revolution 
of May 28, 1926. He declared that the existing regime “had found a common 
denominator, the national interest," which republicans and monarchists alike 
had been able to serve "free of partisan preoccupation, political interests, 
or ideological positions," and warned his countrymen against any turn toward 
partisan organization after the close of the present regime. 


Previous reports have indicated how closely monarchist hopes are tied to 
the possibility of Salazar's retirement (H.A.R., IX: p. 464). They could 
find additional encouragement in the Premier's open declaration that his 
government had protected the House of Bragancga "at the high level of dignity 
deserved by the direct descendants of the Kings of Portugal" because "the 
time might arrive when the monarchic solution would be the national solution." 


Internationally, he pointed with satisfaction to a policy of "neutrality 
which permitted peace in the peninsula," the formation of a peninsular bloc 
through his treaty with Spain, a tightened alliance with Britain, and the 
institution of a "Luso-Brazilian community." He envisioned that "this com- 
munity, the British community and the Spanish community, including the 
Spanish Americas" could become "three of the major factors making for inter- 
national political order and stability." The United States, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the Soviet Union shared the distinction of 
noteworthy exclusion from the lengthy discourse. One press association 
reported that the speech lasted five minutes--if so, Salazar spoke at a rate 
of over 750 words per minute. 


Accompanied by Foreign Minister Paulo Cunha and by Portuguese Ambassador 
to Madrid José Nosolini, Salazar met with his fellow Iberian dictator, 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, on July 8 and 9. It was their first meeting 
in five years, their fifth meeting in-all (See SPAIN). 


Peripatetic Portuguese President Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes con- 
tinued his round of courtesy calls upon all parts of the nation, visiting the 
nine islands of the Azores in as many days. The period of his trip included 
the sixth anniversary (July 22) of his accession to the presidency “by unani- 
mous vote of the Nation," as the government's Information Secretariat euphe- 
mistically described his election at Salazar's bidding (H.A.R., IV: No. 8). 


The seven-year presidential term expires in 1958. If Craveiro Lopes is to be 
a candidate to succeed himself, he will at least be known by more voters than 
he was in 1951. 


President Craveiro Lopes' visit to Brazil in June (H.A.R., X: p. 288) was 
erroneously reported to be the first by a Portuguese chief of state since 1821. 
President Antonio José de Almeida (in office 1919-1923) attended Brazil's 
centennial anniversary celebration in 1922. 


MEXICO 


Citizens of Mexico City are constantly aware that their city is built on 
the spongy silt deposits of Lake Texcoco, the drainage of which, completed in 
1900, has accelerated the sinking of certain areas of the city. On Sunday, 
July 28, at 2:40 A.M., a strong earthquake rudely reminded Mexicans that the 
capital city is also constructed on a great geological fault, which, extending 
from Acapulco to Maltrata, Veracruz, almost crosses the republic. The temblor, 
rated 7.25 on the Richter scale at the University of California as compared 
with 8.25 for the 1906 San Francisco quake, was most strongly felt in Mexico 
City, Acapulco, and Chilpancingo, Guerrero. Although official estimates were 
set at 67 dead and approximately 700 injured, the International News Service 
and other sources estimated the national death toll at nearer 200, 150 in the 
capital. Government agencies were said to be minimizing casualty figures in 
order to avoid a slump in the vital tourist industry. 


As July ended, no reliable estimate of property losses was available, 
but approximately 100 large buildings were closed as unsafe, and nearly all 
of the luxury hotels suffered some damage. Excelsior's Aldo Baroni called 
the destruction "a tragedy of defective concrete," stating that scarcely a 
modern building in the city survived intact while nearly all of the older, 
stone buildings were unharmed. He demanded legal action against those 
builders who had disregarded minimum building standards for personal gain. 
One recently completed five-story apartment house on the corner of Avenida 
Alvaro Obregén and Calle Frontera collapsed like a house of cards, killing 33 
of its 45 residents. Builder Idel Rosenfeld was jailed on charges of crimi- 
nal negligence. 


There was some feeling that the earthquake damage indicated that sky- 
scrapers may not be appropriate for the subsoil of Mexico City. On the other 
hand, the 44-story Latin American Tower, the highest building in Latin 
America, suffered not even the breaking of a window pane. This was attrib- 
uted to the fact that the building was constructed according to Frank Lloyd 
Wright's "floating-island" design which proved so effective in Tokyo's earth- 
quake-proof Imperial Hotel. 


Mexican preoccupations were not confined to the foundations upon which 
their capital is built; they were also concerned with the stability of the 
political system. To those who believed that enduring government must be 
based on the rule of the majority, the revolutionary motto "effective suf- 
frage without reelection," which closes all official correspondence, was 
regarded as a cruel and cynical joke. The fact that President Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines and the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) will designate, 
probably within the next two months, the man who will assume the presidency 


on December 1, 1958, caused an exceptional amount of political soul searching 
in the national press. None of the commentators attempted to deny that Mexico 
is an increasingly centralized semi-authoritarian bureaucracy. Some tried to 
justify the present type of government; others were harshly critical, but all 
were concerned with whether it could long endure. 


Excelsior's Carlos Campuzano Ofiate sneered at the concept of universal 
suffrage. He supported the theory of the renowned Spanish Conservative 
C4novas del Castillo, who said that universal suffrage would end in either 
the deception of the masses by an oligarchy or in communism. Campuzano, ad- 
mitting that universal suffrage did not exist in Mexico, stated that "order 
and social progress are the soul and substance of human well-being" and that 
"law is the expression of the social necessity for order." He concluded that 
government by the PRI would best exemplify his political ideal. 


Another Excelsior correspondent, Carlos Barrera, while agreeing that 
Mexico has made “astonishing progress," felt that the economic growth was not 
keeping up with the phenomenal population growth. He spoke of the limited 
employment opportunity for youth, saying that now, as during the latter years 
of Porfirio Diaz, "many are called but few are chosen." He stated that there 
is no opportunity for those who fail to render homage to the PRI satrapy, and 
cited equal opportunity as being a necessity of democracy. 


In regard to the possiblity of defeating the PRI next year, Aldo Baroni 
described the Partido Accién Nacional (PAN), the PRI's only recent signifi- 
cant political opponent, as being nearly impotent. He observed that aging 
Raul Madero's PRI candidacy in Coahuila was a golden opportunity for PAN 
because of the state's low illiteracy rate and high percentage of conserva- 
tive-minded property owners. He said that PAN could do nothing in Coahuila, 
however, because it had no program, a practically unknown candidate, and no 
organization on the local level. He added that two quantities were needed 
for a change of government: a desperate dissatisfaction on the part of the 
people, and opposition programs and candidates superior to those of the PRI. 
Without commenting on public sentiment against the PRI, he stated that as far 
as he knew all of the nation's outstanding citizens are priistas, In con- 
clusion, he prescribed "sacrifice" as the only formula for the success of the 
opposition--a formula which he said was sadly lacking in the PAN. 


The voting of women for the first time in a Mexican presidential election 
will constitute a real menace to the PRI according to Excelsior's Eduardo J. 
Correa. He stated that the intensive work of the PRI in organizing women 
voters is indicative of the uneasiness felt by Ruiz Cortines and other govern- 
ment officials. He said that one of the primary purposes of ex-President 
Lazaro Cardenas' April 1957 tour of Mexican rural areas (H.A.R., X: p. 174) 
was to tell the men not to allow their wives to vote aginst the PRI. Correa 
also quoted an unidentified Mexican ambassador who had recently returned from 
abroad as having told Ruiz Cortines that the clergy had a dangerous influence 
with Mexican women. Correa pictured Ruiz Cortines as a man working very hard 
for his party, but also as a man who might possibly see to it that the next 
election was free. Should he do this and, even more, should he respect the 
election results, Correa said that his name would be immortalized with those 
of the heroes of the Reform of Juarez. 
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If there was disagreement as to Mexico's political future, there was 
little disagreement as to the part that Mexico's newest political party, 
Partido Auténtico de la Revolucién Mexicana (PARM) would play in that future 
(H.A.R., X: p. 290). The Unién Nacional Sinarquista (U.N.S.) expressed the 
opinion of most observers when it said that the PARM under the direction of 
Senator and General Jacinto B. Trevijio was composed of friends of the PRI. 
The U.N.S. charged that despite the constitutional requirement that all 
national parties have a minimum membership of 75,000, the PARM had been 
registered by the Interior Department with no more than 100 members. 


Although Mexico is afflicted with a severe case of “electionitis," the 
PRI still attempted to maintain its traditional election-year reserve, or 
what it preferred to call its "patriotic attitude against futurismo--i.e., 
political agitation."' The PRI-imposed silence was impugned by San Luis 
Potos{ Senator David Vargas Bravo and by Quintana Roo Deputy Gastén Pérez 
Rosado. Vargas Bravo, ex-director of the national railway system, also 
voiced his dissatisfaction with the economic health of the nation, saying 
that labor's portion of the national income was too low (H.A.R., X: p. 232). 
He stated that after the 1954 devaluation, prices had gone up much more than 
wages. In contrasting the percentage of the national income devoted to wages 
in the U.S. and in Mexico, 70% and 25% respectively, he said wages determine 
the standard of living since they are the only source of income of 92% of the 
Mexican population. So upset were the senators by Vargas' speech that their 
usually well-filled chamber was vacant on the following day except for Vargas 
and a senator from Sinaloa. 


Some solutions to such problems as those posed by Vargas in the opinion 
of famed visiting Spanish intellectual Salvador de Madariaga could be found 
in a larger population for Latin America, and especially for Mexico. Unlike 
some worried U.S. demographers Madariaga opined that with a larger popu- 
lation would come larger cities with greater numbers of technicians and a 
consequent increase in political and social stability. Madariaga said that 
Mexico should open its borders to immigration, particularly from Spain, to 
speed achievement of an ultimate population of 70 million. Excelsior's 
Joaquin Pifia questioned the need for immigrants since U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service figures showed that there are at present 946,606 Mexi- 
can citizens residing in the U.S. According to Pifia these immigrants were 
carefully screened as to occupational skills and physical fitness. 


Some interesting aspects of the Mexican economy during the decade 1945- 
55 were presented in a study by the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA). ECLA felt that the greatest determining factor under- 
lying Mexico's economic progress was the rate of private investment which in 
turn was dependent on the income from exports. As a consequence, the study 
indicated a whopping 300% increase in agricultural production for export, 
especially cotton, as compared with the increase in food for domestic con- 
sumption of only 69%. Furthermore, the relatively small increase in public 
spending as compared with private investment heightened the limited distri- 
bution of income. As a result of these factors, consumption in the high 
income groups had doubled while that in the low income groups had increased 
only in proportion to population growth. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture predicted a 2 million bale cotton 
crop for Mexico in 1957, a 12% increase over the 1956 crop. According to 


the Wall Street Journal, Mexican officials were not greatly concerned over the 
marketing of this crop since they feel that they have found a foolproof method 
in their new compensatory exchange law which requires all importers of truck 
and auto parts, firearms, TV and radio components, artificial fibers, steel or 
iron tubing, watches, liquors, and various types of machinery to export an 
equivalent value in cotton. This is arranged for importers through cotton 
brokers for a fee of 3/4% to 1%, with no risk involved for the exporter but 
with an appalling amount of paper work required to complete the transaction. 
It is felt that the $71 million worth of cotton exported under this system in 
1956 will easily be doubled in 1957 even though a Mexican official admitted 
that the cotton could be sold without recourse to this scheme. The new law 
found official favor because of the political effect at home and the psycho- 
logical effect abroad, in that it might serve to discourage future U.S. 
"cotton dumping" operations. Although in the long run the cost of adminis- 
tering this new law is passed on to the Mexican consumer through higher prices, 
Mexico is considering applying it to other commodities. The main danger here 
was that other nations might retaliate in kind. Japan, for instance, which 
buys large amounts of Mexican cotton, might require Mexico to buy equivalent 
quantities of Japanese goods. 


The tourist trade was expected to receive a considerable boost from the 
new air routes that were established after years of dispute and deadlock 
between Mexico and the U.S. During July, Eastern Airlines inaugurated non- 
stop daily flights from New Orleans and New York while Aeronaves de Mexico 
and Compaiifa Mexicana de Aviacién instituted similar flights to New York and 
Chicago respectively. On the West coast, Western Airlines began flights 
between Mexico City and Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


President Carlos Castillo Armas was assassinated on July 26. The as- 
sassin was 20-year-old Romeo Vasquez Sd4nchez, a comparatively new member of 
the presidential guard. Guatemala was shocked and quite unprepared for this 
dramatic occurrence despite the recurrent unrest reported in June (H.A.R., 

X: p. 292). That Vasquez Sd4nchez was Communistic, if not an actual party 
member, that he had corresponded with Mme. Ludmila Riausova of Radio Moscow's 
Latin American service, and that he had been discharged from the army 
previously for alleged Communist tendencies, were facts that were soon brought 
out, but none of these had linked him at month's end to any significant revo- 
lutionary movement. Rather, preliminary investigation indicated that he was 
possessed of a martyr complex similar to that of Rigoberto Lépez Pérez, the 
assassin of President Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua (H.A.R., IX: p. 424). 


One unsolved question was how V4squez Sd4nchez managed to gain admittance 
to the presidential guard in spite of his army record. Guard members were 
being investigated: a corporal, who permitted the assassin to switch assigned 
posts on the night of the crime, the man with whom he exchanged, a major, a 
lieutenant, and five other guards. 


While the government was gathering further information, evidence already 
available suggested that the assassination had been carefully planned. 
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Besides arranging the exchange of guard posts, Vdsquez Sdnchez chose a time 
when he knew the President and his wife were to pass down a long corridor in 
the presidential palace enroute to dinner. As they approached, he suddenly 
turned off the lights in the immediate area, shot the President point-blank, 
and killed him instantly. As he ran to escape, he firedwildly at two other 
people but missed. Finding his way blocked, he killed himself, probably also 
a premeditated act. 


Sra. de Castillo Armas arranged to have Vice President Luis Gonz4lez- 
Lépez informed at once. He called an emergency cabinet meeting early the 
following morning and was formally sworn in as President on July 27 just 
after 5:00 A.M. A 30-day state-of-siege was announced, and the new President 
later declared that he would maintain and carry out the policies of Castillo 
Armas. Gonzd4lez-Lépez, 56, is a well-known anti-Communist attorney who 
headed the Constituent Assembly of 1954-55 under Castillo Armas. Meanwhile 
Congress set the date for elections to choose a successor to Castillo Armas, 
whose term was to expire in 1960, for late December 1957. 


By coincidence, former President Jacobo Arbenz, the man displaced by 
Castillo Armas, was formally given political asylum in Uruguay on the same 
day that Castillo Armas was assassinated. Arbenz was expected to buy a house 
in an elegant suburb in Montevideo. 


Guatemala was said to be leading the other Central American nations in 
1956-57 in economic development. Its industrial growth rate was above 10% 
with many new plants springing up. Although the money supply expanded at a 
rate above 20%, the cost of living rose only 1 to 2% per annum. Chicle sales 
were very heavy and the 1956-57 coffee crop was sold at good prices. 

Congress approved a budget of over $98 million which included $26.7 million 
for new roads. Reportedly a small Guatemalan steel mill was planned by 
local and Mexican interests. The proposed plant would produce metal casts 
of carbon and manganese steels. For the project, Aceros Quetzal was capital- 
ized at $1 million of which Tepeyac of Mexico City was to subscribe 

$550,000. 


Early in July it was announced that the state-owned farms were to be 
sold at auction to the highest bidder, or to be leased or exchanged for other 
land properties. Most of these lands were formerly those of political exiles 
who lost favor with one government or another, or they were the expropriated 
lands of the Germans during World War II. The farms were expected to sell 
products worth over $10 million during the 1957-58 crop year. 


A group of Guatemalan businessmen formed the new Banco de Comercio e 
Industria de Guatemala S.A. This bank, which was Guatemala's seventh private 
bank, was set up with an initial capitalization of one million quetzales. 
(The quetzal is on a par with the dollar.) It was hoped that the bank would 
begin business early in August. Also, July witnessed the formal opening of 
the Bank of America branch in Guatemala City. This is the Bank of America's 
first Latin American branch. 


On Friday July 19, one week before his assassination, President Castillo 
Armas drove into the village of Santa Marfa Chiquimula, celebrating the end 
of three centuries of isolation. Chiquimula had been the scene of his earli- 
est military triumph. The new 22-kilometer dirt road had been cut and blasted 


through rough mountain country with $55,000 worth of equipment and technical 
assistance and with the labor donated by the villagers. It was finished in a 
year and a half. 


EL SALVADOR 


The new municipal tax scale which became effective on May 1, causing 
widespread dissatisfaction, was finally cancelled following an appeal to the 
Supreme Court. It had seriously disrupted retail trade (H.A.R., X: p. 294). 


More than 50 newspapermen protested to President José Marfa Lemus at a 
press conference, condemning police strong-arm methods against journalists. 
Specifically, they requested the dismissal of the assistant director of 
police, whom they believed responsible for the violence. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that record coffee and cotton crops 
brought continued prosperity to El Salvador in the second quarter of 1957. 
All of the record 140,000-bale cotton crop and nearly. all of the estimated 
record 1.25 million-bag coffee crop were sold by the end of the quarter at 
highly satisfactory prices. The corn crop of some 188,000 metric tons was a 
bumper crop as well, and a partial ban was placed on imports. President 
Lemus announced major new government construction work totaling $4.7 million, 
including Treasury and Customs buildings, highways, housing, a water system 
for La Unién, and a market for Zacatecoluca. New construction permits in San 
Salvador in April and May were 200% higher than last year. The nation's only 
cement plant, at Acajutla, was producing at a rate of 2 million — in 1957, 
compared with 1.6 million bags last year. 


The Comisién Ejecutiva Hidroeléctrica del Rio Lempa (CEL) signed a 
contract with a U.S. concern for plans for a generating plant at Lake Gllija 
on the Guatemalan border. To help finance the project, the government 
approved the placing of a 20-year foreign loan, probably with the World 
Bank, of up to $4.8 million, as well as an internal loan of $2 million to 
cover local expenses, 


HONDURAS 


General Roque Rodriguez was ousted as president of the governing mili- 
tary junta in Honduras on July 13. He proceeded to Miami, staying in the 
same hotel with former de facto President Julio Lozano Diaz, in whose over- 
throw he participated on October 21, 1956. Rodriguez was expelled from the 
junta by the two remaining members, Colonels Héctor Caraccioli and Roberto 
Galvez Barnes. No clear explanation was given for his ouster but rumors that 
he was discouraging early elections were confirmed in his declarations to the 
United Press that his expulsion came not so much from a difference in basic 
policies, but rather over how fast they should be accomplished. "They are 
very young, and I am an old man," he said. "They think differently; they 
like to move fast."" He spoke very highly of his fellow officers, and 
expressed his confidence that they had the best interests of the country at 
heart. He did criticize them, however, for misrepresenting his dismissal as 
due to having offended them. 


> 
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The ouster was expected after Colonel Oswaldo Lépez, Defense Minister, 
and Colonel Flores Gémez wrote letters to the newspapers accusing the General 
of injuring the prestige of the armed forces. Rodriguez’ resignation was 
requested, but when he failed to submit it, he was dismissed. He said he 
would not contest the action even though the accusations were unfounded, and 
added that the important thing was unity of the armed forces and the fulfill- 
ment of their promise to hold free elections. Rodriguez declared that he was 
finished with politics. After visiting U.S. cities where his children live, 


he planned to return to Honduras to devote himself to his coffee and sugar 
plantations. 


The new junta issued a decree establishing the basic conditions for the 
September 22 elections of members to the National Constituent Assembly which 
is expected to convene on October 21. The decree called for election by 
proportional representation instead of the traditional plurality system, and 
participating parties would seat deputies in proportion to the total votes. 
Although the plurality system would be of great advantage to the Liberals, 
allowing them about 95% of the 59 seats in the Assembly, while proportional 
representation would probably give them no more than 40 seats, they agreed to 
the new system in the interest of early constitutional harmony. Each depart- 
ment would constitute an electoral district with one delegate for each 30,000 


inhabitants. Departments with less than 30,000 would nevertheless elect one 
delegate. 


Colonel Armando Veldzquez, who was forced to seek diplomatic asylum after 
he was pursued because of charges of heading a plot to overthrow the junta 
(H.A.R., X: p. 296), in an interview with Excelsior in Mexico City, declared 
that the disintegration of the junta culminated a long era of anarchy in 
Honduras, and expressed his surprise that Rodrfguez had not left sooner. 
Velazquez, who has been regarded as a political weather vane in the capital 
(in August 1956 he left his post as military attaché in_Washington to help 
put down the revolt in Tegucigalpa /H.A.R., IX: p. 375/ and was again in 
Tegucigalpa at the time of the overthrow of Lozano Diaz), assumed credit for 
the junta's taking over the government, but expressed his disappointment in 
its policies. 


Reportedly the growth of Communist activities in Honduras is becoming a 
source of concern to anti-Communist organizations. There are supposedly 25 
to 30 organizers (allegedly not Communist,. but following the party line) 
campaigning, particularly on the north coast among labor and student organi- 
zations. There were complaints that known organizers who operated under the 
Communist-infiltrated Arbenz regime in Guatemala, were making frequent trips 
to Honduras earlier this year for organizing purposes, and were not challenged 
by immigration authorities. The chief source of apprehension regarding the 
Communists is the electoral statute recently decreed. It permits any group to 
run candidates as an established party, provided it can prove that it has 500 
members. Under this provision the Communists may elect deputies. The govern- 
ment was criticized for not taking steps to halt their activities, and it 
announced that it had uncovered a plot to disrupt the September elections. 
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NICARAGUA 


Foreign Ministers Alejandro Montiel Argtlello of Nicaragua and Jorge 
Fidel Durén of Honduras signed an agreement to submit the border dispute to 
the International Court of Justice at The Hague. The Honduran Government 
agreed to present within 10 months a request that Nicaragua accept the 1906 
arbitration of King Alfonso XIII of Spain which awarded the disputed terri- 
tory to Honduras. The agreement was signed at an extraordinary session of 
the Organization of American States (0.A.S.) at the Pan American Union in 
Washington. President of the 0.A.S. Fernando Lobo of Brazil considered the 
agreement another "proof that the countries in our system can settle disputes 
peacefully." But President Somoza seemed not to have thesame degree of confi- 
dence. He purchased $800,000 of British-made arms from Israel and explained 
that although he had confidence that the 0.A.S. would settle the dispute, 

“we must be prepared to protect our territory." This declaration brought new 
accusations from Honduras that Nicaragua was only reopening the border wound. 
There were reports that Nicaragua is planning to purchase still more arms 
from the International Arms Company of Washington. 


The Honduran-Nicaraguan Mixed Military Commission held its first meeting 
in Managua on July 9 to discuss the manner in which to conduct the inspection 
in the disputed territory. 


The New York Times, commenting on the liberal atmosphere in Nicaragua 
since Luis Somoza assumed the Presidency, noted many significant changes. 
Among them are: people on the street can now speak openly against the govern- 
ment; newspapers can criticize fairly freely, though not as freely as indi- 
viduals; immigration regulations were relaxed with free tourist cards issued 
as a matter of course along with air tickets. Particularly significant are 
the press conferences held twice weekly, open to supporters and opposition- 
ists as well. Cabinet ministers have more responsibility now than they did 
under his father. President Somoza pledged himself to "go as far in estab- 
lishing a true democracy as my people will let me go. I want to give all the 
liberties of any democracy." Time pointed out, however, that there are still 
at least 25 political prisoners and the Somoza family still owns $60 million 
in property--including a tenth of the nation's arable land. Anastasio 
: ("Tachito") Somoza, the President's brother, still keeps tight control over 
the armed forces. 


Tagging sales and rumors of a possible devaluation of the cordoba slowed 
Nicaragua's economy during the first two months of the second quarter, 

according to the U.S. Foreign Commerce Weekly. Contributing also to the situ- 
ation was the border dispute as well as the usual post-Easter lull. The 
Minister of Economy denied the existence of a crisis, describing the situation 
as a period of consolidation. Imports were high, but exports were higher than 
the corresponding period last year, which lessened concern. The cotton and 
coffee crops were good although the market prices for the former were low. 


4 COSTA RICA 


The Legislative Assembly engaged in a spirited debate on President 
Figueres' tariff increases, a matter likely to become a Presidential campaign 
issue later this year, according to Paul P. Kennedy of the New York Times. 
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By executive decree, President Figueres increaded from 50% to 100% the import 
duties on more than 200 items, including radios, household appliances and 
automobiles. The decree, already in effect, raised a storm of protest from 
businessmen, especially automobile importers. They said the action had been 
taken without proper consideration and that it would materially injure busi- 
ness and raise prices. Dealers in American automobiles protested that the 
tariff increases, which call for a graduated rise according to both value and 
weight, will give an unwarranted advantage to light European cars, which in 
recent years have gained rapidly in sales. It was said officially that the 
purpose of the increases was to conserve the nation's dollar reserves, which 
have been greatly reduced in the last two years. In an interview, President 
Figueres suggested that the dissenting merchants "go out and plant bananas 
for a living so that the country can make dollars instead of spending them." 


The New York Times reported that Servicios Aerotécnicos Latino Ameri- 
canos (SALA), the only private, non-airline-owned aviation repair operation 
in Latin America which is certified by the U.S. Civil Aviation Administration, 
was preparing to move its base of operations from the old La Sabana airfield 
to the new Coco International Airport. The operation, for 20 years the 
repair center for the Transportes Aéreos Centro Americanos (TACA), became 
SALA in 1952 when general manager Robert E. Anson organized the new company 
with U.S. capital. Since then it has expanded from a local operation to one 
in which airplanes from all over the western world are taken to Costa Rica 
for repairs and overhaul. With one third of its dollar volume coming from 
military business, SALA is Costa Rica's third largest dollar earner next to 
coffee and bananas. In its new, much larger quarters, it will be able to 
handle the largest civil and military planes, both piston and jet. 


The Organization of American States (OAS) Council approved a resolution 
whereby the OAS will finance the construction of new buildings for the Inter- 
American Center of Agricultural Sciences in Turrialba. The cost of this 
expansion was estimated at $750,000, two-thirds of which were to be paid by 
the United States. 


PANAMA 


The political bickering between President Ernesto de la Guardia and First 
Vice-President Temistocles Dfaz dominated the July political scene. The Presi- 
dent promised that any attempted coup would be crushed. A spokesman for Diaz' 
Movimiento de Liberacién Nacional (M.L.N.) urged the National Assembly to 
charge the President with abuse of executive power; de la Guardia was accused 
of having illegally presented legislation to the Assembly. The spokesman 
reiterated the opposition charge (H.A.R., X: p. 299) that "elements of known 
Communist affiliation" were holding down important government posts in vio- 
lation of the nation's anti-Communist laws. Both de la Guardia and Diaz 
claimed support of the Guardia Nacional, the nation's only armed force. 
Colonel Bolivar Vallarino, chief of the National Guard, announced that he 
would stick with the Government. The next Diaz move consisted of a public 
“liberation rally" at which 12 M.L.N. militants, including Assembly member 
Ismael ("Cucho") Vallarino, less loyal brother of the National Guard chief, 
as well as Diaz, blasted the administration. Diaz allegedly referred to de la 
Guardia as "incompetent" and as a "liar." AM.L.N. petition was drawn up 
requesting that the President resign. The attempted march of rally 
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participants on the headquarters of the National Guard was frustrated by the 
police. Ten oppositionists were sentenced to 30 to 60 days in jail. The 
Minister of Justice, Max Huertematte, ordered an investigation of the "call 
to arms" attributed to Diaz. The Vice-President was interrogated for three 
hours, but from most of the questions he took refuge in Article 25 of the 
Constitution, the Panamanian "fifth amendment.'"' Had charges of sedition or 
of inciting rebellion been made, Diaz might have lost the vice-presidency and, 
according to the country's penal code, could have been jailed for 10 years. 


The adversities of an abnormally prolonged dry season, and exceptionally 
heavy traffic caused the July level of Gatun Lake, the world's second largest 
artifical water body (163.5 sq. mi.), to drop from a normal elevation of 85 
feet to 81.43 feet above sea level, or less than six inches above its lowest 
recorded level. Such measures as draft limitation and water conservation 
were announced to canal users. Canal transits have been averaging a record 
breaking 27.4 per day; each transit normally requires 52 million gallons of 
water. Because of the shortage of water, there has been little for gener- 
ation of electricity at either Gatun or Madden Dams. The ordinarily hydro- 
electric-powered Canal Zone has had to rely since May on the 24-hours-per-day 
operation of its six diesel plants to generate more than half of the 
electricity consumed, upping by $100,000 monthly the canal company's electric 
bill. Also related to the unusually low water levels was the greatly in- 
creased incidence of malaria. Lake shallows have turned into mosquito 
breeding puddles that have not been eliminated by the customary heavy rains. 
The once almost malaria-free Canal Zone reported 67 cases in June and July. 


With the beginning of the 1958 fiscal year, canal operations records set 
during fiscal 1957 were announced: the volume of cargo was 50 million tons, 
an increase of 4 million tons; the average daily transits in one month for 
ocean-going commercial vessels of over 300 tons reached a record 27.1; the 
number of transits for ships of over 300 tons was 370 higher, or 8,579; and 
toll collections from commercial and government shipping amounted to $41 mil- 
lion, a $2 million increase. With each year statistically more impressive 
than the last, the Panama Canal Company is curious about the services it will 
have to provide during the remainder of this century and has engaged the 
Stanford Research Institute of Menlo Park, California, to make a long-range 
forecast of cargo tonnage and vessel transits. The study will take into 
account recent developments toward bigger ships and expanded world trade and 
is to be confined to commercial vessels. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 
Uncertainty, uneasiness, and a sense of foreboding continued to trouble 
Cuba during July as rebel groups carried on their reign of terror. Meanwhile, 


the political parties of both opposition and government jockeyed for position 
while General Batista talked peace, prosperity and elections in June of 1958. 


It was apparent by the end of July of 1957 that the army had not been 
able to exterminate the forces of Fidel Castro in the Sierra Maestra as 
Batista had long proclaimed. Neither had the Castro forces engaged the army 
in direct combat or taken over Santiago or any city in Oriente province as 
they had promised. Colonel Pedro Barrera Pérez, in charge of army forces in 
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Oriente, could only await moves by the rebels, now reportedly 500 strong and 
able not only to choose the time but also the place of attack. The dense 
tropical growth and mountainous terrain made army pursuit virtually impossible. 
Nevertheless, the outcome according to Colonel Barrera would be rebel 
"liquidation." 


Even the fourth anniversary of the Movement of July 26 (H.A.R., VI: No. 7) 
failed to produce a major battle or definitive alignment of forces at the side 
of Fidel Castro. It did, however, bring forth an important declaration signed 
not only by the rebel leader but also by Radl Chibds and Felipe Pazos. The 
declaration called on the people to form a Revolutionary Civic Front with a 
common purpose and strategy, to set up a provisional government presided over 
by a respected citizen selected by the civic leaders of the country, to reject 
any kind of military junta and any mediation or intervention by a foreign 
government in the domestic affairs of Cuba, but to support the efforts that 
were being made by exiled Cubans at the United Nations and to request the U.S. 
to suspend all arms shipments to Batista. It further proposed that the armed 
forces be separated from politics, that general elections be held within a 
year after the provisional government was established, that political and 
military amnesty be granted, that freedoms for individuals and for communi- 
cations media be re-established, that provisional mayors be appointed every- 
where, that free labor union elections be held, and that a new economic and 
political policy be inaugurated. The latter would include greater diversifi- 
cation of Cuban production and consumption, the development of a merchant 
marine, the establishment of a career civil service in order to eliminate 
corruption and graft which had long characterized public administration in 
Cuba, the nationalization of all mining (with proper compensation), and the 
use of private Cuban: and foreign capital to develop the country. Foreign 
investments in the sugar industry were to be left intact, since it was felt 
that this foundation which supports the whole Cuban economy was already well- 
regulated to the national interest. 


This document, if sincere, served to place Fidel Castro in a moderate, 
nationalistic, revolutionary position with emphasis on broad civic leader- 
ship rather than personal power. The fact that Radl Chibds and Felipe Pazos 
had joined Castro in signing this declaration for the first time gave the 
rebel cause stature and importance. The former is a well-known intellectual, 
principal of a respected preparatory school in Havana, and an active leader 
of the Ortodoxo party (he was the brother of the late flamboyant founder of 
the Ortodoxo party, Eddy Chibds). Pazos had been the first president of the 
National Bank of Cuba and is widely known in international financial circles. 
Roberto Agramonte, a popular leader of the Ortodoxo party whose son had 
joined the rebels, supported the declaration from exile in Mexico. (See 
attached document.) The Histérico Ortodoxo faction led by Manuel Bisbé did 
the same in Havana. Two other Ortodoxo factions, the Libre (M4rquez Sterling) 
and the Ortodoxos Inscritos (Ochoa) refused to support the declaration as did 
the other opposition parties whose leaders, particularly ex-President Grau San 
Martin, seemed to feel that their position and influence would be lessened. 
However, six of the opposition parties--Auténticos Inscritos under Grau San 
Martin, Ortodoxos Inscritos under Emilio Ochoa, the Partido Nacional Revolu- 
cionario (P.N.R.) under Pardo Llada, the Auténticos Abstencionistas under 
Antonio de Varona, the Demécratas No-inscritos under José Raimundo Andreu, 
the Cuban Socialist party under Raul Lorenzo--finally collaborated in forming 
a loose grouping known as the Civic Political Front and in issuing a manifesto 
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to the effect that it was their desire to find a constitutional solution to 
the existing crisis, that in order to do this the post of chief executive 
should be given to the senior magistrate of the Supreme Court as provided by 
the constitution, and that elections be held in 90 days. This manifesto, 
however, was so worded that each party could take whatever course it deemed 
best. Grau announced that, although his party had joined the front, it would 
take part in the elections scheduled by Batista for June, 1958. Two of the 
other opposition parties--the Ortodoxos Libres under Carlos Marquez Sterling 
and the Radical Liberation Movement under Amalio Fiallo--who had not joined 
the Civic Political Front, also supported the idea of participating in the 
Batista elections. Ex-President Carlos Prfo Socarrds residing in Miami, 
although represented to a degree by the Auténticos Abstencionistas (Varona) 
in supporting the manifesto, was to a great extent isolated from other oppo- 
sition groups. His former close associate, Aureliano SA4nchez Arango, who 
headed another Auténtico faction (the Triple A) was estranged. Furthermore, 
the "Third Front," as the civic organizations in the country had come to be 
called, though in apparent sympathy with the Sierra Maestra plan, seemed wary 
about taking a decisive stand. It was apparent that the opposition was far 
from achieving enough unity to seize power. 


Meanwhile, President Batista continued with his cabinet and party 
leaders to prepare for the June elections. Election certificates were issued 
and a bipartisan election commission established. All opposition parties 
were requested to seek recognition and register their followers. Although no 
one candidate of the government coalition had yet been named, Senator Rolando 
Masferrer decided to hold a rally of his pro-government Partido Unidén Radical 
in the small, remote town of Chivirico located on the southern coast not far 
from the town of Uvero where the Castro forces had attacked a military post 
in May. Some 1500 "guajiros" or back-country folk gathered to hear ,the 
Senator and other government leaders denounce Fidel Castro and Prio Socarrds 
as "robbers and cowards" and then promise to give each peasant a parcel of 
land from the Sevilla hacienda which he was presently using, even though it 
belonged to the Cuban Land Development Company of Philadelphia. Material for 
three prefabricated school buildings had been brought and a dispensary was 
promised soon. Although it had been hoped that an encounter with the rebels 
would take place on this occasion, not a rebel appeared. 


Terrorists continued their war of nerves by throwing bombs and starting 
fires. In Havana, seven buildings were destroyed by arsonists in one day. A 
railroad bridge was destroyed in Camaglley province, while in Las Villas 
province a train was derailed and telegraph and telephone wires cut. Minis- 
ter of Education Jorge Garcia Montes said that some 21 schools had been 
destroyed in recent months, depriving 1,200 children of educational oppor- 
tunity. The Minister called on public opinion to stop this wasteful damage 
to public education which accomplished nothing politically. Arrests were 
made every day as more suspects were rounded up. Clandestine radio station 
"Radio Cuba Libre" began broadcasting on an amateur 40-meter band urging 
students and labor groups to revolt. The rebels were making every attempt to 
mobilize a nationwide strike like that of 1933 which helped depose dictator 
Gerardo Machado. 


Against this backdrop of strife, Earl E. T. Smith, the new American Am- 
bassador, presented his credentials to President Batista on July 24. Shortly 
afterwards he told a news conference that he would be glad to learn about the 
Cuban political situation from all opposition groups in order to understand 
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better the problems of the country, but he would not engage in any secret 
meetings. He announced his plan to travel throughout the island but he 
emphasized that he had no intention of being an arbiter in the political 
situation, nor would the U.S. deviate from its policy of noninterference in 
the internal affairs of any nation. 


Despite the strained political situation, the force of a booming economy 
continued unabated. The National Bank predicted that 1957 national income 
would be $2.2 thousand million compared to $2.036 thousand million in 1956. 
Per capita income was estimated at $370, the highest of any tropical agri- 
cultural nation in the world. The national budget for the second consecutive 
year--about $350 million--was in balance, and foreign investors, especially 
U.S., were increasing their estimated $800 million stake by expanding and 
improving their present holdings and launching into new ventures that would 
serve to increase the dollar flow to the island. Cuban and U.S. capital had 
undertaken a $28 million dollar investment in four bagasse plants for the 
production of paper, newsprint, and hardboard from that by-product of the 
sugar industry. Three of the mills were under construction and the fourth, 
though still in the planning stage, was to be the largest and located in 
Trinidad, Las Villas province. 


The Cuban Telephone Company, a subsidiary of 1.T. & T. completed the 
largest sale of stock ever made in Cuba for an aggregate amount of $10.2 mil- 
lion in order to finance expansion of the company's services. The new 
financing was made possible by an agreement between the company and the Cuban 
Government amending the company's franchise so that a net return of not less 
than 7% on total capital invested in the company was guaranteed. Some 
61,000 new telephones were to be installed by the end of 1960, an increase of 
42% over the number now in service. The Cuban Electric Company, a subsidiary 
of American and Foreign Power, placed an order with General Electric for the 
purchase of equipment totaling $5 million for expanding its generation and 
distribution services. The new equipment would increase the present electric 
production capacity of 291,000 kilowatts by 32%. Firestone Tire and Rubber 
announced that it would invest $4 million in a new rubber tire factory, and 
U.S. Rubber announced that it had earmarked $5 million for building another 
at some future date. Three projects for building steel mills are under con- 
sideration and two cement-producing plants will be erected at a cost of 
$7 million. 


Standard Oil Company of Indiana announced that it would commence uranium 
explorations over a 25,000-acre area through a local subsidiary in conjunction 


with two other oil companies. Geologists of this company have found the area 
very promising. 


Various negotiations between Cuba and the U.S. were completed during the 
month. The two countries signed a supplementary trade agreement primarily 
aimed at benefitting the Tampa cigar industry. The U.S. agreed to reduce 
duties on 5 types of cigar tobacco (imports valued at $25.6 million) by 10% 
over a two-year period and in turn Cuba agreed to reduce its import tax on 
tin plate, tinned sheets, artificial colors and motors (an import trade 
totaling $8.8 million). An agreement on the basic content of the U.S.-Cuba 
Convention to eliminate double taxation was signed in Washington after ex- 
tensive negotiations took place between representatives of the two countries. 
The agreement must now be studied by both governments, written up in final 
form, and submitted for ratification by the Senates of both countries. 


The total sugar production for 1957 was placed at 5.515 million Spanish 
long tons. Prices in the world market had experienced wide fluctuations 
reaching a high of 6.85¢ per pound, f.o.b. Havana, followed by a downward 
trend which hovered around 4.85¢. Prices in the U.S. market which had gone 
to 6.10¢ a pound, c.i.f. in June, reached a new high of 6.60¢, c.i.f. on 
July 2. Prices for refined sugar in the U.S. also had risen to 9.25¢ a 
pound as compared to 8.75¢ in 1956. The U.S. Department of Agriculture, in 
an effort to halt the price spiral, raised the sugar quota twice to a total 
of 9.3 million English short tons, despite the fact that U.S. consumption was 
estimated at only 8.8 million short tons. Cuba's quota then came to a total 
of 3.175 million short tons which included her share of the re-allocation of 
288,496 short tons of sugar from the Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Virgin Island 
deficits. Prices did go downward varying between 5.85¢ and 6.00¢ a pound, 
c.i.f. New York. 


On the debit side of the economic picture, however, was the fact that 
the national debt had increased from $300 million in 1952 to $750 million as 
of the end of July and would probably go up another $100 by 1958. Foreign 
exchange reserves were being depleted to an estimated $350 million, which was 
not much over the $300 million that experts believe is the minimum the nation 
can afford. 


EXILED LEADER AGRAMONTE REVIEWS CUBAN SITUATION 


The following letter was sent to the Hispanic American Report by Roberto | 
Agramonte who was the presidential candidate of the Partido del Pueblo 
Cubano (Ortodoxo) in the elections which were to have been held on 

June 1, 1952, and who would have been elected, according to public 
opinion polls, but for the coup by Batista which canceled the elections. 
Dr. Agramonte has been for over 30 years a professor at the University 
of Havana, where he succeeded the famous philosopher and sociologist, 
Enrique José Varona. He has been Vice-Rector of the University, as well 
as Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters. He is the founder and 
editor of the Revista de la Universidad and of Vida Universitaria, and 
author of many books on sociology. 


México, 27 de julio de 1957. 
Profesor Ronald Hilton, Editor del Hispanic American Report 
Stanford University. 


Distinguido amigo y colega: En la grata conversacién sostenida ayer por 
nosotros, Ud. me pidié que le resefiase sintéticamente, a base de "hechos", la 
situacién dram4tica por la que atraviesa nuestro pafs. Ser4 por ello para mf 
motivo de verdadera satisfaccién que Ud. ponga estos hechos en conocimiento 
de sus numerosos lectores. 


Es de ptiblico sabido que el actual dictador de Cuba, Fulgencio Batista, 
se aduefié del poder, usurpdndolo, en artero golpe de mano, el lo de marzo de 
1952, a menos de tres meses del lo de junio, fecha en que debfan celebrarse 
las elecciones generales. De los tres candidatos que justaban -Hevia, 
Batista y el que habla- los certeros surveys publicados en la revista Bohemia 
sefialaban que Batista era el que tenfa una puntuacidén mds baja, siendo la 
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correspondiente al Partido Ortodoxo, fundado por Eduardo Chibds, la mds alta. 
Ese acto de usurpacién, contra los principios de legitimidad constitucional, 
ha sida de fatales consecuencias para nuestro pais, pues ha retrasado 
gravemente el proceso democrético cubano. Los que anunciaron en la proclama 
que subsiguié al cuartelazo nefasto, que ellos representaban la paz, en cinco 
afios de ejercicio del poder ilegftimo han llevado al pais a un estado de caos, 
de desorden y de anarquia jamd4s experimentado en nuestra historia republicana. 


Basta leer la prensa diaria y la seccién En Cuba de la revista Bohemia 
para percatarse de las inenarrables vulneraciones que a diario comete el 
régimen imperante, para ahogar por la arbitrariedad y la violencia la protesta 
de la ciudadania. El testimonio mds tristemente elocuente de ello es el 
escrito-denuncia presentado poco ha al Tribunal Supremo de Justicia por mds de 
doscientas ciudadanas cubanas, madres, esposas, hijas y familiares de las 
victimas de crimenes perpetrados por los agentes represivos del régimen, con 
absoluta impunidad, y sin que el gobierno haya investigado ni esclarecido 
quienes hayan side sus autores. En ese escrito se acompafia la lista de las 
victimas inmoladas y las circunstancias en que lo fueron. Basta citar el 
caso, denunciado cfvicamente por los dignos magistrados del Tribunal de 
Urgencia de Holguin, de numerosos ciudadanos que aparecieron ahorcados en 
forma "misteriosa" en la provincia de Oriente el 6 de diciembre de 1956. 
Basta recordar un hecho que conmovié hasta lo mas profundo al alma nacional: 
el vil asesinato del ilustre abogado y eminente parlamentario, Dr. Pelayo 
Cuervo Navarro, Presidente del Partido Ortodoxo, senador que fué de altos 
timbres y acusador piblico de las lacras del régimen, que aparecié muerto el 
13 de marzo, con cinco balazos en el pecho, en el "Laguito" del Country Club, 
ante la consternacién de la ciudadania. Basta mencionar la ejecucién por la 
policia represiva del régimen - cuando preceptos constitucionales expresos 
prohiben la pena de muerte - del Presidente de la Federacién Estudiantil 
Universitaria, el adolescente Fructuoso Rodriguez. 


Esta ausencia total de cumplimiento de la Constitucién y de la Ley, ha 
determinado el levantamiento insurreccional que liderea heroicamente el joven 
abogado Fidel Castro Ruz, que con un pufiado de valientes, que tienen en 
mucho el decoro patrio, ha lanzado el grito de "Libertad o Muerte". Junto a 
él se encuentran el Dr. Ratl Chibds -hermano de Eddy Chib&és, el fundador de 
la Ortodoxia- director del plantel educativo "Havana Military Academy" -, el 
Dr. Felipe Pazos, ex-director del Banco Nacional de Cuba, economista y 
experto monetario de sélido prestigio internacional, y mi hijo, el ingeniero 
Roberto Agramonte y del Rfo, becado por el gobierno de Francia, que prefiridé 
irse a los altos picachos de Oriente, "donde los hombres no viven de rodillas", 
como lo hicieron sus antepasados, el Mayor General Ignacio Agramonte, "El 
Bayardo", y su abuelo Frank, compafiero del general Antonio Maceo en la gesta 
de 1895. 

-0-0-0-0-0- 

Pero no son estos lideres -en quienes el pueblo de Cuba simboliza el 
decoro patrio- unos ambiciosos de poder. En el reciente "Mensaje de la 
Sierra", d 20 de Julio, Castro, Chibdés y Pazos proponen siete puntos como 
condiciones previas para el logro de la paz nacional y el cese de la guerra 
civil desatada por el régimen marcista. Destaquemos el punto 2, que dice: 
"“designar desde ahora la figura llamada a presidir el Gobierno, cuya de- 
signacién, en prenda del desinterés de los dirigentes oposicionistas, y para 
que su imparcialidad resulte sefialada, quedara a cargo de las instituciones 
civicas del pais". Ha de decirse que estas instituciones cfvicas -colegios 
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profesionales de médicos, de abogados, de farmacéuticos-, asociaciones 
religiosas -catélicas, protestantes, masénicas-, clubs de Rotarios y de 
Leones, y cientos de ellas en toda la Isla, han demandado una urgente 
solucién nacional en favor de la paz, avalado ello por su propio cardcter 
neutral y apolitico. 


El punto 4 pide al gobierno de los Estados Unidos "que en tanto persista 
el actual régimen de terror de la dictadura, suspenda todos los envfos de 
armas a Cuba". No es en verdad y justicia admisible que en nombre de la 
democracia se pueda prestar respaldo a dictaduras que entenebrecen el orbe de 
América, debilitando los fundamentos democrdticos en que nuestro hemisferio se 
ha de apoyar. Por ello la proposicién de ley del representante norteamericano 
Porter contra las dictaduras y los editoriales de Mathews en el New York Times 
han encontrado excepcional acogida en la conciencia cubana. 


El punto 5 declara que-por tradicién republicana - no aceptarian los 
patriotas insurgentes que gobernara provisionalmente la Republica ningtn tipo 
de junta militar. Ya habia dicho el generalisimo Maéximo Gémez, que era un 
militar de verdad, que "los pueblos para ser felices y dichosos, no deben 
tener el gobierno de la espada -diapasoén muy duro-sino el gobierno de la ley". 
En el punto 6 declaran que el Frente Civico-Revolucionario "alberga el 
propdésito de apartar al Ejército de la politica y de garantizar la intangi- 
bilidad de los Institutos Armados". 


Por ultimo, acuerdan "declarar bajo formal promesa que el Gobierno 
provisional celebrara elecciones generales para todos los cargos del Estado, 
la provincia y el municipio en el término de un afio y bajo las normas de la 
Constitucién de 1940 y del Codigo Electoral de 1943"". Como muy acertadamente 
sefiala la seccién En Cuba de la revista Bohemia ese "Mensaje de la Sierra" 
habraé de ser de profundas resonancias en el inmediato presente. ; 


-0-0-0-0-0- 


dMa&s accurate facts, apreciado Mr. Hilton? dConocié Ud. en Washington 
al attaché militar de la Embajada Cubana en los Estados Unidos, el coronel 
Ramén Barquin, actualmente reclufido en el Presidio de Isla de Pinos, en unidn 
de los altos oficiales Borbonet, del cuerpo de paracaidistas, Valera, del 
cuerpo de tanques, Vazquez, Daspaigne y otros pundonorosos militares? ¢d No 
ha lefdo Ud. en la prensa que los presos politicos de los demds penales han 
declarado una huelga de hambre, debido a los maltratos que junto a los presos 
politicos sufren esos hombres que se propusieron devolver a Cuba la libertad 
perdida, y que fueron por ello condenados en consejo de guerra a 6 afios de 
prisién? ¢No conoce Ud. de la actuacién del juez especial, Dr. Antonio 
Barreras, magistrado de la Audiencia de la Habana y honra de la toga, que 
culminé en el auto de procesamiento dictado contra el coronel Ugalde 
Carrillo, jefe del establecimiento penal, ya que los presos politicos, segiin 
el articulo 26 de la Constitucion, deben gozar de un trato especial, que 
alli es peor que el que se da a los presos comunes? 


Pues bien, Mr. Hilton, el jefe del penal no fué trasladado, y despues 
del auto dictado por el justo magistrado Barreras, y poniendo en prdctica el 
refrdn espafiol "si no quieres caldo, taza y media", hoy estdn los presos 
politicos y militares incomunicados en celdas individuales; la cama de cada 
uno consiste en un petate chinchoso colgado a la pared con dos cadenas, que 
los custodios cierran a las cinco de la mafiana, teniendo que estar los 
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reclusos a pie o en el suelo todo el tiempo. Debe recordarse que cuando el 
Coronel Ramén Barquin- exdirector de la Escuela Superior de Guerra, de la que 
fui profesor -fué sancionado a seis afios de prisién los jefes de misiones 
militares radicados en Washington, de los Estados Unidos, México, Uruguay y 
demd4s paises de América lo calificaron, por su capacidad, "“honra de las 
Américas". 


-0-0-0-0-0- 


Voy a terminar, Mr. Hilton, diciéndole que el régimen ilegftimo que en 
Cuba impera quiere imponer la alegrfa a fustazos. El gobierno de facto 
organizé en Santiago un mitin que llamé "por la paz", paz desde luego de 
sepulcros, que es la dnica que alli se conoce, no orgen justo. La ciudad 
misma mantiene un "toque de queda", y allf donde habia tantas madres y 
esposas enlutadas, y luego de un verdadero estado de sitio, celebraron un 
mitin en un parque. Ha de saberse que el tnico partido que tiene derecho de 
reunién es el de gobierno. 180,000 habitantes tiene Santiago, y al mitin 
s6lo concurrieron, la mayor parte bajo coaccién, 5000. En la revista 
Carteles se lee: "Recientemente el gobierno de Cuba voté un crédito de 
9 millones de pesos (délares) para calamidades piblicas. Parte de ese di- 
nero se dice que se utilizé en el mitin de Santiago de Cuba y se usar4 en 
otros m{tines que proyecta la Coalicién. También se est4 utilizando en el 
extranjero, principalmente en los Estados Unidos y México". 


As{ despilfarra los dineros de la nacién ese régimen que ha hipotecado 
la Reptblica, lo que gravard enormemente el presupuesto nacional de los 
préximos afios, por medio de empréstitos interiores, en obras no reproductivas 
a la economfa nacional. Esa deuda piblica asciende -nada menos- a mil 
millones de délares. Si eso es en una época en que el azticar tiene buen 
precio, dqué serd4 en una epoca de depresién? 


Nada he de decirle de los allanamientos de morada, como ocurrié en mi 
propia casa, en que penetraron con violencia e insolencia quince hombres de 
la policfa polftica del régimen, con ametralladoras y rifles, amenazando a 
mi familia; ni del caso de los jenizaros, que a golpes de culata y ametralla- 
doras irrumpieron en el Convento de la Concepcién de San Vicente de Pail, 
hecho que fue denunciado desde el piilpito por el Padre Garcia, después de 
haberse robado estos representativos de la barbarocracia 2000 délares, 
productos en parte de limosnas. Ni de las torturas a que esa policia 
polftica sometié al Padre Ramén Juan O'Farrill, tal cual este estoico y 
sufrido padre domfnico expone ante el Miami Herald de 3 de julio pasado, por 
asilar "en nombre del Cristianismo" a perseguidos politicos que luchaban por 
un ideal. Como consecuencia de los tormentos recibidos quedé sordo el Padre 
O'Farrill, le dafiaron la vista por la aplicacién de luces supraintensas y le 
fracturaron tres costillas a causa de las patadas propinadas. El Cardenal 
Arteaga logré sacarlo del pais, y hoy se aloja ese sufrido martir en los 
hogares de la Congregacién Fraternidad Sacerdotal de Canada. 


También acosa el gobierno de facto a todas las instituciones civicas, 
profesionales, culturales, fraternales, y presiona a sus miembros para que 
se retiren del Comité Conjunto, que encarna la vanguardia de la resistencia 
civil. As{ lo revelé-por propia experiencia- el pastor evangelista Rail 
Ferndéndez Ceballos, exponente de las iglesias protestantes de Cuba. 


-0-0-0-0-0- 
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Por ultimo, debemos subrayar que la etapa de las conversaciones con el 
gobierno se clausuré con el fracasado Didlogo Civico, esfuerzo de paz a que 
acudié la Oposicién, reunida por el inolvidable patricio D. Cosme de la 
Torriente. El gobierno, una y otra vez, ha obstaculizado todo intento de 
efectuar elecciones libres y con garantias, y se ha opuesto a la amnistia de 
los presos polfticos, civiles y militares, que es demanda nacional. El 
pueblo cubano, que libré una guerra de treinta afios por su libertad, hasta 
conquistarla a un alto precio de sangre, ha demostrado, a través de la 
heroica proeza de Fidel Castro, de la voz de las instituciones civicas, de la 
resistencia del pueblo, de la actitud de martirio del estudiantado, de los 
partidos politicos firmes en el combate civico, de sus universidades llenas 
de decoro, que no retrocederd hasta que la libertad no quede restablecida y 
hasta que el propio pueblo se dé un gobierno capaz de dirigir las fuerzas 
nacionales de manera que la persona humana pueda cumplir dignamente sus 
fines. 


Queda de Ud., Mr. Hilton, con mayor consideracién y estima, su amigo y 
seguro servidor, 


Roberto Agramonte y Pichardo. 


HAITI 


After the unrest of May and June, the Haitian military Junta was 
determined to maintain order. Fearing even passive resistance, it decreed 
that all strikes would be considered illegal and that severe penalties would 


be imposed upon those who tried to interfere with commerce. Foreigners were 
also included in the injunction. If, fearing riots, they closed their stores 
or businesses, they could be deported. Elections were promised but only after 
order was restored. In the meantime, Brig. General Antoine Kebreau, apparent 
leader of the Junta, reported that an economic and administrative reorgani- 
zation was taking place and that the government was seeking to cut its own 
expenditures. 


The economic reorganization was initiated by decree on July 1 and was 
in response to a letter sent to the Ministry of Finance by the National Bank 
of Haiti. At the Bank's suggestion, the government took measures which, it 
was hoped, would eliminate part of the excess liquidity of private banks, 
force the repatriation of part of the assets held abroad by them, and induce 
them to invest a large part of their loan funds in domestic operations. The 
two private banks most affected by the decree, the Colombian Haitian Bank and 
the Royal Bank of Canada, announced their cooperation. Steps were also taken 
to remove from the present budget appropriations for public works not already 
committed by May 31, 1957. Economies were to be made on authorized government 
expenditures for the remainder of the 1956-57 fiscal year. With these 
drastic cuts in government expenditures, a realistic monetary program, credit 
facilities available to build up local investment, and the prospect of an 
excellent coffee crop in October, National Bank authorities felt that Haiti 
would be able to ride out the crisis. 


Other government measures taken to promote stabilization included a road 
repair program in the capital and the promotion of the tourist trade. The 
road program was in part a relief measure and in part to repair damage caused 
by heavy rains. Because of the recent almost complete absence of tourists, a 
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protest was sent to news agencies in the U.S. by the Haitian Association of 
Foreign Businessmen residing in Port-au-Prince and the International Commerce 
Club. They felt exaggerated reports of violence had been made by U.S. news- 
casts and papers and pointed out that no tourist had been annoyed during the 
recent strife. Clovis Charlot, tourist director, later announced that the 


number of visitors was again rising, at least one luxury hotel having full 
bookings for the remainder of the summer. 


The Junta, nevertheless, did not fail to remind the county that it was 
still under a state of siege and that the government thereby had the power to 
take all measures necessary to preserve order. It also reported that the 
Army was still investigating details of the political strife which occurred 
on May 25. In this regard, Army investigators interrogated Colonel Pierre 
Armand, who led his forces against Army troops on that day. Armand, who had 
been living in asylum in the Spanish Embassy, was allowed to leave for New 
York on July 11. Other reports also stated that the Army was holding two 
foreigners, a Mexican and an American who claimed to be a former U.S. Air 
Force officer. They were being held on charges of taking part in a plot to 
land contraband arms along the Haitian coast for the use of various politi- 
cal factions seeking control in the May 25 violence. 


In the New York Times of June 23, Paul P. Kennedy described the present 
situation as one of the low points in Haiti's history and attributed this to 
unfortunate political leadership. It was, for him, a "dreary story of graft 
and corruption, of mismanagement in public affairs and a general withering 
of political responsibility."" He reported the food experts' estimate that 
about 75% of Haiti's people were starving, the small farmer earning only $35 
annually. He felt that such poverty was unnecessary since technicians 
claimed that with a good agricultural program Haiti could not only produce 
sufficient food for her own population but also special products for export. 
He attributed the 1956-57 coffee failure to the coffee growers' neglect of 
their trees. Kennedy ascribed the recent strife to the army's desire to 
maintain its traditionally decisive role in Haitian affairs; insistence on 
the part of sympathizers of exiled President Paul E. Magloire that his 
properties and those of his exiled followers be returned, no matter how 

many governments had to be overturned in the process, and the struggle 
between blacks and mulattoes for control of the country. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Galindez-Murphy case was again headline news this month when the 
Dominican Government first announced its refusal to waive the immunity of 
former Consul General Arturo Espaillat and then announced that it would 

finance an independent investigation of the irksome mystery by Americans. 
This move and the selection as investigators of Morris Ernst, New York 

lawyer and liberal crusader, and of William H. Munson, former New York State 
Supreme Court Justice, surprised the U.S. press and anti-Trujillo groups. 


On July 4, the New York Times commented on the Dominican refusal to 
waive Espaillat's immunity, terming it a step backward or a sidestep on 
Trujillo's part. It asserted, however, that this was not the end of the 
case and then recalled that the Departments of State and Justice were 
collaborating in the official investigation. The Times felt that the case 
must be solved. The official Dominican explanation of its refusal to 
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extradite Espaillat was that it would not be proper for a cabinet officer to 
face judicial procedure in another country. Espaillat, after leaving his 
post as consul general in New York, had been appointed Minister-without- 
Portfolio. 


On July 20, the Ambassador to Washington, Manuel A. de Moya announced 
that Ernst and Munson were being retained by the Dominican Government to 
investigate the case, and that they would be working for Sydney S. Baron, who, 
as Dominican public relations counsel, was hired "to achieve a better under- 
standing with the people of the U.S." The Ambassador said that his government 
would give the investigators complete access to all persons, files and other 
sources. His government, he reported, waived all power of censorship over the 
publication of the results, whether favorable or'‘unfavorable. Time magazine, 
however, noted thatthe Dominican Government was protected by an escape clause: 
the attorneys will refrain from issuing a report if the contract is broken by 
them ''for failure of cooperation" on the part of the Dominicans. 


Ernst announced that he and Munson would begin work immediately in New 
York. There they would assemble and document a list: of the allegations which 
they considered as charges against the Dominican Republic. The investigation 
would then move to the Dominican Republic where he and a staff of experts, 
hired by him, would attempt to gather evidence refuting the charges. 

Earlier, Ernst was quoted as saying that he would not have taken the case if 
he had thought he would not be allowed full freedom. Retainers of $50,000 
were granted Ernst and Munson. Baron was to receive $60,000. All three were 
to be paid expenses, and Baron's firm was granted an additional $100,000 to 
dispense. 


Comments on the Dominican move came from several sources. Dréw Pearson, 
in his July 20 column, reported amazement in diplomatic circles. Because of 
the "probity of the probers," Pearson felt that the move was a daring one. 
Murphy's father and his fiancée, Sally Caire, both said that the investigation 
would accomplish nothing, each still holding Trujillo responsible for the 
indiscreet young pilot's disappearance. Nicolds Silfa, leader of the Domini- 
can Revolutionary party in New York, labeled the move "a cheap publicity 
stunt." He asserted that the proper agencies for investigating the matter 
were those of the city and state of New York and of the United States. 
Democratic Representative Charles 0. Porter, long interested in the case, 
voiced his respect for both Ernst and Munson and said that he would welcome 
the opportunity to present the information he possessed. He felt, however, 
that a fair judgment could not be expected from persons paid by the defendant. 


For his part in the Galindez-Murphy case, Porter has been the object of 
criticism as well as of praise. Republican Representative B. Carroll Reece 
of Tennessee attacked Porter in remarks inserted in the Congressional Record. 
He berated him personally and accused him of fomenting revolution in Latin 
America, as well as of accepting money from foreign governments. Porter was 
also accused of this by a spokesman for the Dominican Government who called 
him a publicity seeker. Porter, meanwhile, proposed changing the Mutual 
Defense Act so that no funds would be granted to a country which the Secre- 
tary of State considered to be ruled by a dictator. 


When Sydney S. Baron accepted Trujillo's account, he was in charge of 
public relations for the New York County Democratic Committee. Several days 
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later, he was forced to resign from this position because of the disapproval 
of Governor Averill Harriman and Mayor Robert Wagner. The Democratic Party 
wanted no implication with Dominican affairs. 


General reaction to Trujillo's move was aptly summed up in a New York 
Times editorial on July 25 which termed it "strange."' The editorial pointed 
out that the lawyers who were hired to investigate the case were also 
expected to judge it and that Trujillo had refused the most effective method 
of proving his case since he had refused to facilitate the investigation of 
the F.B.I., the State Department, and the New York police. The editorial, 
nevertheless, did laud the fine reputations of the two investigators. 


The position of the New York Police Department in the investigation was 
clarified after its declared refusal to cooperate with Ernst and Munson. 
Acting Police Commissioner James R. Kennedy explained that they were co- 
operating with all law enforcement agencies. District Attorney Frank S. 
Hogan declared that his office would explore areas where the two men could 
help the police investigation. A report issued later from Hogan's office 
stated that no confidential data could be released but that any information 
the two lawyers might turn up would be checked by the police. 


In some quarters, Trujillo's countermove was attributed to the need for 
improving the Dominican tourist trade. Many reports cited the poor publicity 
resulting from the two disappearances as the cause for the severe drop in 
tourism. In reporting on the present state of the republic, Time found 
Trujillo a "brutally efficient businessman," his only failure being in tour- 
ism. Time reported that the Dominican Republic's gross national product in 


1956 was over $500 million, exports reaching a record $126.5 million, with a 
favorable trade balance of $18.2 million. 


PUERTO RICO 


On July 25, Puerto Rico celebrated its fifth anniversary as the ''Common- 
wealth," or, as the Puerto Ricans call it, the "Associated Free State." An 
editorial in the New York Times, commemorating the occasion, stated: ‘There 
is nothing quite like this arrangement anywhere else.... As an experiment in 
the political status of a former colony and its relationship to the nation to 
which it belonged, it has thus far certainly been a success." 


The role of the Federal Government in providing backing and funds for 
the island is an extremely important one. In July, for example, the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare allotted two-thirds of the 
$3.6 million needed for a new mental hospital in Ponce. The Atomic Energy 
Subcommittee of the U.S. House of Representatives approved a $9 million 
atomic reactor (15,000 volts) for Puerto Rico. A medical center for investi- 
gation and diagnosis was inaugurated in Santurce in which the Federal 


Government's part was $180,000, or ten times the amount provided by island 
authorities. 


However, in line with the Congressional economy policy and President 
Eisenhower's suggestion to the Conference of Governors in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, that disaster relief and urban reconstruction be part of state 
responsibility instead of a federal concern, Governor Luis Mufioz Marin 
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refused to ask Eisenhower to declare the island a disaster area, despite the 
ravages of last year's "Santa Clara" hurricane and this year's drought. 
Federal aid to sugar cane growers up to the amount of $1.5 million has already 
been announced, and the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation has approved the 
reinsurance of Puerto Rican Government loans to farmers. 


Governor Mufioz Marin pardoned 13 Nationalist party members convicted of 
conspiracy to overthrow the Puerto Rican Government by force in 1954. A 
special session of the legislature was convened to repeal Law 53, under which 
they were imprisoned. It was designed to combat the violence which was 
prevalent on the island at that time and was not considered in harmony with 
current conditions. Earlier, Gilberto Concepcién de Gracia's brother told 
the editor of Diario Las Américas in Miami that the ex-president of the 
Partido Independentista (PIP) had resigned (H.A.R., X: p. 252) because he 
felt a nationalist movement within the PIP was not possible in view of his 
own views that independence should be achieved by peaceful means. 


The staffing of important government offices was one of Mufioz Marin's 
chief problems in July. The Secretaryship of Public Instruction continued 
vacant. "Reliable sources" were insisting that José Balseiro was considering 
an offer for this touchy post. Balseiro, a noted educator from Miami Uni- 
versity, was in Puerto Rico during the month. He knows the island's 
educational needs from experience. The Secretary of Public Health, Dr. Juan 
A. Pons, returned to private practice after a refresher course in the ted 
States. Dr. Guillermo Arbona, professor of preventive medicine at t 
versity of Puerto Rico, was appointed to fill the vacancy. A. Cecil 
presiding judge of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, and last U.S. jud 
the island, resigned when requested to do so, because ill health was kc% 
him from tackling a big backlog of cases. He chose to retire in Puerto “ico 
where he had served for 24 years. His resignation was to take effect on 
September 15, at which time Jaime Sifre was to be presiding judge until he 
reaches retirement age in three months' time. Other vacancies were in the 
command of the National Guard, the superintendency of the Insurance Board, 
two positions on the Board of Commissioners of San Juan, as well as openings 
in the Penal Reform Commission, and the Reconstruction and Renovation of 
Cities and Dwellings Administration. 


Puerto Rico's public relations agents for the U.S., the Hamilton Wright 
Organization, which in June ended its contract with the Economic Development 
Administration (Fomento), was replaced for a trial period of one year by 
° Sontheimer, Runkle and Associates. 


Puerto Rico enjoyed a 6% increase in rum sales and a 12% increase in 
tourist trade in the fiscal year ending June 30. This offset, in part, the 
failure of the sugar harvest, the lowest in 11 years, 235,816 tons short of 
the quota. The actual production was 978,522 tons. 


Shipping companies announced a rate increase of 12%. This was in ad- 
dition to a recent 15% increase (H.A.R., IX: p. 586; X: p. 22) which was 
still not confirmed by the Federal Maritime Board. The new raise was set for 
July 17, although the Federal Maritime Board was not expected to meet until 
September. Meanwhile, Puerto Rico's lawyers were preparing evidence to 
contest the raises, alleging that the shipping companies were using "the 
stranglehold of an octopus" on Puerto Rican commerce. 


or 
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GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The recent hopes of Venezuelan exiles for free elections (H.A.R., 
X: p. 309) appeared premature as the government made it clear that it would 
continue to exercise strict control. Meanwhile, the actual date for the 1957 
general elections was set by Congress for December 15. Administration 
speakers before the joint final meeting of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
urged continuance of the "controlled liberty" which has characterized the 
past few years, and the regime seemed eager to limit participation of the few 
opposition leaders still in the country. President Marcos Pérez Jiménez 
said, in his message to Congress, that "Only when authorized by special law 
can electoral activity be initiated."" As a further precaution, on July 29 a 
greater degree of press censorship was decreed. New regulations forbade 
newspapers to publish anything regarding the elections except the official 
government releases. Owners of newspapers and reporters were warned that 
they would be arrested if they tried to obtain direct information about these 
matters, Although the regular session ended on July 27, the law designating 
the manner of conducting the elections is still to be written. Laureano 
Balanilla Lanz, Minister of the Interior, said that Congress would be 
recalled soon into extraordinary session to frame the law. In conflict with 
him was President of Congress Arturo J. Brillenbourg who stated that there 
would be no special session; the Supreme Electoral Council would decree the 
law. According to Article 104 of the present constitution, the vote in a 
presidential election must be direct and secret and taken at least three 
months before the inauguration, which traditionally occurs on April 19th. 
This provision made suffrage obligatory; it is reported now that the new law 
will eliminate this measure. Rumors indicated that it was intended to limit 
the size of the electorate to make it easier for Pérez Jiménez to remain in 
power. Pérez Jiménez himself, in El Nacional for July 28, said it was im- 
possible to state whether he would run for reelection until the electoral law 
was passed. Some reports said there were differences between the civilian 
and military supporters of Pérez Jiménez as to how the elections should be 
conducted. Pérez Jiménez warned that the government would not permit 
Venezuela, as a result of the elections, to become a victim of disorders or of 
violence "of words or of facts." 


Pérez Jiménez made a grand display in the "bread and circuses" tradition 
in honor of Venezuela's Independence Day, July 5. A week's festivities marked 
the 146th anniversary; visitors from all over the world were present to offer 
congratulations. Guest of honor was Paraguayan President Alfredo Stroessner 
who spoke before a joint session of Congress called especially to receive him. 
Stroessner stressed the need for close hemispheric cooperation; which was 
appropriate, since Paraguay, along with Panama and Peru, was seeking an 
economic loan from Venezuela. In commemoration of Independence Day, Congress 
promoted Pérez Jiménez to Major General. The New York Times marked Vene- 
zuela's Independence Day with an editorial denouncing Venezuela's present 
lack of freedom, democracy, and liberty. The Times went on to describe the 
election of November 30, 1952 in which the real winner, Jovito Villalba, was 
displaced by Pérez Jiménez. Now, said the Times, Pérez Jiménez was ready to 
have himself reelected and it is beyond probability that he would allow the 
honest elections which the opposition has so earnestly pleaded, since that 
would mean the end of his career. The Times also said the oil companies do 
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not want to see the present favorable and profitable situation disturbed nor 
do the American defense chiefs, who wish to avoid any hindrance to oil ship- 
ments which are considered vital to U.S. security. The Times concluded, 
"Venezuela is the most prosperous and least free of nations; the lack of 
freedom is more than a pity, it is a threat to the U.S. and American inter- 
ests who support the unpopular military dictatorship in Venezuela today." 
This controversial editorial did not go unnoticed. Venezuelan Ambassador to 
Washington César Gonzalez protested in a letter to the editor on July 9; he 
praised Pérez Jiménez but did not refute the Times' claim that there was no 
freedom in Venezuela. In addition the Consulate General of Venezuela ran a 
four-column, 18-inch advertisement seeking to answer the editorial in more 
forceful terms. "In order that the unbiased American reader may draw his own 
conclusions" was the introduction under which was quoted the editorial in one 
column and alongside, in the remaining three, a reprint of "An Analysis of 
the Work and Political Philosophy of the Present Government of Venezuela" 
published by the Consulate General in New York, July 5, 1957. This analysis 
dwelt on Pérez Jiménez' "social improvement program." Jovito Villalba himself 
wrote to the Times repeating his plea for freedom, as well as the return of 
political prisoners and exiles, and asking the Government of the United States 
and concerns with investments in Venezuela to refrain from favoring the 
present regime. 


But all this was overshadowed when Venezuela's controversy with Argentina 
over the residence of Perdén in Caracas reached a climax. Argentina had claimed 
for many months that from his headquartersin Caracas, Perdén was directing 
sabotage activities against Aramburu and fomenting a Peronista revolt in 
Argentina. Early in July the Argentine Ambassador, Carlos Toranzo Montero, 
delivered documented proof of these activities to Venezuelan Foreign Minister 
José Loreto Arismendi and requested that Perdn be ordered to leave Venezuela 
in order that cordial relations between the two countries be maintained. 
Toranzo Montero was rewarded for his efforts on July 5 by being designated 
“persona non grata" by Pérez Jiménez, who rejected the documents and recalled 
Venezuelan Ambassador Antilano Carnevali from Argentina. However, Pérez 
Jimenez stressed that relations between the two countries were "interrupted," 
not broken. After the initial explosion, the situation took on an air of 
serenity and stalemate. On July 13 Argentina presented her case against 
Venezuela before the representatives of nineteen countries in the 0.A.S. 
Alfonso de Laferrere, Argentine Foreign Minister, restated the case, including 
proof of Perén's plotting activities, and placed his documents at the disposal 
of the committee. The legal base upon which Argentina was building its case 
was the Caracas Convention of 1954, which states that a person receiving 
political asylum can enjoy full liberty of expression, movement and association 
except when this guarantee becomes a systematic propaganda campaign, including 
the use of force or violence, against a state petitioning for closer control of 
the exile. Laferrere presented proof clearly indicating that Perén had vio- 
lated the terms of this Convention by actively advocating revolt and violence. 
The 0.A.S. is trying to find a solution to the problem before August 15, the 
date of the Inter-American Conference at Buenos Aires. Due to the break, 
Venezuela announced that it would not be able to attend the conference at 
which a loan proposal made by Pérez Jiménez last July 1956 was to be discussed. 
Perén himself did not try to deny his activities. He said that he would 
return to Argentina “whenever the people want (him)." He remained firmly 
entrenched in Caracas and denied rumors that he had applied for a visa to go 
to Mexico. Meanwhile, newspapers throughout the hemisphere took the 
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opportunity to express their dislike of the protection Perdén has received 
from Venezuela and their sympathy with Argentina. 


In the Venezuelan newspaper El Universal, Foreign Minister José Arismendi 
said that events were as follows: due to his heavy duties during "Fatherland 
Week," Pérez Jiménez was unable to grant an interview with Toranzo Montero; 
Toranzo Montero then sent word that he would not participate in the cele- 
brations, which, said Arismendi, "it is logical to think, constituted an 
offense to national sovereignty and contempt for the authorities governing a 
country." Thus, in view of his offending attitude, the Argentine Ambassador 
was declared "persona non grata" and the Venezuelan Ambassador was recalled 
from Buenos Aires. _Continued Arismendi, "Relations could be renewed in the 
future, since they/were suspended/not by asylum granted to Argentine poli- 


ticians in Venezuela, but by the hasty manner in which Toranzo Calderén 
acted." 


Toranzo Montero charged that the Venezuelan Government was openly sup- 
porting Perén. He said that he was kept waiting 15 days for an interview 
with Pérez Jiménez, and at the end of 15 days withdrew his application. This 
was considered a personal offense by the Venezuelan Government. Although 
Venezuela may upset the inter-American economic conference by not attending, 
the strife between the two countries has united anti-Perdén groups in 


Argentina in a general dislike of Venezuela's meddling in Argentina's 
affairs. 


Venezuela's oil prosperity continued without interruption. Oil firms 
were expected to pay $225 million in taxes during 1957 according to govern- 
ment sources. The Venezuelan Petroleum Company (96.24% owned by Sinclair) 
announced the opening of a new pipeline to the Aguasay field in eastern 
Venezuela. The 32-mile-long line has a capacity of 19,000 barrels a day. 


The iron concerns were expected to contribute $70 million in taxes by 
the end of 1957. The public works administration started dredging an access 


canal and maneuvering basin for the Puerto Cabello dry dock at an estimated 
cost of $6.3 million. 


The Ministry of Communications announced that the first stage of the 
Venezuelan railroad construction plan will be completed by the end of 1957. 
It was planned that the line running from Puerto Cabello west to Barquisimeto 
will be opened first. Studies were completed on the Puerto La Cruz-Guayana 
line which will make markets accessible to that agricultural region. 


The Bureau of Statistics reported a total of 6,133,700 inhabitants; an 
increase of 92,854 since December 31, 1956. The Caracas metropolitan area 
was said to have 1,125,678 inhabitants which was an increase of 79,664 in the 
first seven months of 1957. Rodolfo Luzardo, ex-Chief of the Office of 
Economic Investigation, said his new book "Venezuela Business and Finances" 
that Venezuela should stop immigration for one or two years to give the 
present population time to consolidate and acclimatize itself. 


ad. 


General Tire and Rubber Co., General Cable Co., and Ceat, a Turin, 
Italy, tire manufacturer, planned to build a $6 million electric cable plant 
at Valencia where they would produce $6 to $8 million of rubber and paper- 

insulated cable annually. The company will be named Ceat General Industria 
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Nacional de Cables Eléctricas Y Telefénicas., Ceat and General Cable each 
have one-third share; General Tire and a group of Venezuelan investors have 
the other one-third. 


The following statement was prepared by Romulo Betancourt, 
former President of Venezuela and President of the majority 
party, Accién Democratica, when he visited Stanford 

University recently. 


VENEZUELA-UP-TO-DATE 


El titulo de este comentario es el mismo del nombre de la revista que edita 
en Washington la Embajada de mi pais. Pero quienes leen esa revista y no 
tienen otra fuente de informacion se formaran una idea distorsionada de la 
Venezuela de hoy. En esa revista se publican datos estadisticos sobre el 
espectacular desarrollo de la industria del petréleo; de cémo crece la 
produccién de cerveza y de cemento, de cigarrillos y de neuméticos; y de cémo 
Venezuela esta hoy entre los paises que compran anualmente en Estados Unidos 
m4s automéviles caros. Pero sobre la situacién real del pueblo venezolano, 
en lo politico y en lo econémico, nada se encontraria en esa publicacién. 


Lo que podria decir yo acerca del estado de las libertades ptblicas en 
Venezuela no seria mas expresivo, ni mds exacto, que lo escrito, por the New 
York Times, en su editorial "Venezuela Day" (5 de julio de 1957): ".....Ve- 
nezuela today has no freedom, no liberty of any kind. She has one of the 
harshest, toughest military dictatorships in the western hemisphere." 
Ilustrada con algunos hechos esa apreciacién del gran diario de New York se 
comprendera mejor su dramdético sentido. En Venezuela la prensa esta bajo 
permanente censura, desde hace 8 afios; todos los partidos politicos: han sido 
prohibidos; hay mds de 1.000 prisioneros politicos, alguno con 7 afios en las 
carceles, sin haber disfrutado ninguno del beneficio de un juicio ante los 
tribunales; mas de 3.000 exilados han sido deportados fuera de la frontera 
de Venezuela, sin tomar en cuenta los millares de estudiantes universitarios 
que en América y Europa continuan sus cursos académicos, después de haber 
sido clausurada por varios afios la Universidad, como represalia de la 
dictadura por la oposicién del estudiantado a sus métodos. En Venezuela, a 
cinco horas de vuelo sin escalas desde Miami; en territorio de América, el 
llamado en la literatura diplomatica y en los discursos del Panamerican Day 
"el continente de la libertad," rije un despotismo que gobierna con métodos 
de tan inconfundible filiacién totalitaria como los que fueron aplicados en 
sus respectivos paises por Hitler, Mussolini y Stalin. 


Si la situacién politica de Venezuela es mala, desde el punto de vista 
de las libertades civiles, la situacién econémica del pueblo es igualmente 
mala. Esto sorprenderd a mds de un lector, porque la activa labor de los 
agentes de relaciones publicas de la dictadura venezolana en Estados Unidos 
han difundido mucho el slogan de "El milagro de Venezuela," una especie de 
versioén de Alicia en el pais de las maravillas. Para demostrar que son muy 
desfavorables las condiciones materiales de las mayorias pobres del pais- 
un pais con cuatro mil millonarios, muchos de ellos vinculados al régimen 
gobernante -voy a aportar tres referencias, elocuentes. La Asociacién de 
Bienestar Rural, organismo no comercial financiado por las empresas 


a 
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petroleras, al estudiar las condiciones de vida de los 600.000 venezolanos de 
los Estados Andinos (el sexto de la poblacién del pafs) encontré que sus 
ingresos per capita llegan apenas a $250 por afio. Los organismos técnicos 
de la Unién Panamericana sefialaron que mas de 300,000 personas, mds del 38 
por ciento de la poblacién de Caracas, capital de la Republica, viven en slums 
miserables. El arzobispo de Venezuela, Monsefior Rafael Arias, la mds alta 
autoridad en la jerarquia catdélica, en Pastoral de 1° mayo, 1957, escribid: 
",.. Un gran ntimero de nuestros trabajadores tiene que resignarse a salarios 
muy bajos..... El desempleo (estimado actualmente en 300.000 personas, la 
cuarta parte de la poblacién econémicamente activa y que aumenta en 65.000 

por afio) desanima a muchos venezolanos e incluso los lanza a la desesperacién." 


Los venezolanos demécratas, que somos la mayorfa determinante de la 
poblacién, tenemos absoluta confianza en que ese panorama sombrfio de Venezuela 
cambiard. Tenemos confianza en ello porque creemos en la vocacién y decisién 
del pueblo venezolano de darse un gobierno representativo, respetuoso de los 
derechos humanos, responsable en sus sistemas administrativos. Y esa 
confianza se afirma al apreciar que en América Latina se estd4 manifestando 

una caudalosa marea de ascenso democrdtico. En Argentina, Pert, Colombia, 
Cuba, los pueblos han venido diciendo, con procedimientos diversos pero 
orientados hacia una misma finalidad superadora, que no estdn dispuestos a 
admitir autocracias y tiranias, sino a tomar en sus manos sus propios 


destinos y enrumbarse por el camino de los gobiernos elegidos libremente con 
los votos. 


Los tres partidos politicos mas importantes de Venezuela -Accién Demo- 
crética, Unién Republicana Democratica y el social-cristiano COPEI- creen 
que puede halldrsele una salida pacifica y evolutiva a la dramdtica situacidén 
venezolana, similar a la que fué posible en el Peru. Estamos unidos en el 
reclamo de unas elecciones libres y populares. Esas elecciones debieran 
realizarse, a mds tardar y de acuerdo con el articulo 104 de la constitucién 
vigente, el préximo mes de enero de 1958. Condicién previa para que esas 
elecciones merezcan el nombre de tales y pueda nacer de ellas un gobierno 
estable y asistido del consenso colectivo, es la de que se realicen en un 
clima de libertades piblicas. Es decir, previo un decreto de amnistia 
general, que vacife de prisioneros politicos las carceles, permita el regreso 

de los exilados, autorice el funcionamiento normal de los partidos y gar- 
antice las libertades de prensa, palabra y asocién. 


En el esfuerzo para lograr ese resultado estamos unidos todos los grupos 
politicos nacionales, sin rivalidades ni ambiciones individuales, o de 
partido. Queremos una solucién pacifica al problema nacional. Si la falta 
de visién de los gobernantes actuales, o su empecinamiento en mantenerse en 
el poder contra la voluntad del pueblo, obstaculiza esa salida evolutiva, es 
de preverse un futuro tormentoso para el primer pais exportador de petréleo 
del mundo y el segundo en las escala mundial de produccién. 


Aspirarmos los venezolanos a estar asistidos esos esfuerzos para 
democratizar los sistemas de gobierno de nuestro pais con el apoyo moral de 
los elementos demécratas de ambas Américas. Aspiramos también, en nombre de 
la gran causa de libertad en la que globalmente esté comprometida América, a 
que cesen los apoyos exteriores a la dictadura que actualmente se ejerce en 
nuestro pais, contra su voluntad manifiesta, por una minorfa apoyada en 
tanques, aviones y ametralladoras. 
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COLOMBIA 


The month of July represented another step forward in Colombia's long 
process of restoring democracy. The governing military junta named by 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla just before his ouster, continued to yield to the over- 
whelming pressure of public opinion and the free press-but only gradually. 
Despite the belief of many highly responsible persons that all members of the 
Junta were firmly committed to the return of constitutionalism, events and 
press commentaries hinted at divergent attitudes within the group, with at 
least one member of the Junta seeking both to contain the civilian reaction 
and to maintain the military unity for political control. This division 
regarding the role of the all-powerful armed forces, that is, the Military 
Junta itself, prevented the reestablishment of sufficient confidence to 
guarantee the country's moral and economic readjustment. 


The foreign press made serious charges along these lines. The Colombian 
press persisted openly in its attacks on the fallen dictatorial regime but, 
although presumably free, was cautious in its criticism of the present sup- 
posedly caretaker government. 


The favorable balance of political gains was considerable. A bipartisan 
commission for constitutional reform met. It was to have 21 members: nine 
Liberals, nine Conservatives, two cabinet ministers, and one representative 
of the Army; but supporters of ex-dictator Laureano Gémez refused to attend 
the sessions, contending that their group was insufficiently represented. 
Nevertheless, the commission began its work and recommended, as a first step, 
the dissolution of the puppet Constituent Assembly which had "reelected" 
Rojas Pinilla, and which was merely suspended on May 10. This demand, rein- 
forced by the constant clamor of the press and citizenry, could have produced 
a political crisis had the Military Junta rejected it. But the Junta yielded. 
It abolished the Assembly and at the same time announced that elections would 
be held on November 24 for a new Congress, and on May 4, 1958 to choose a new 
President. The Junta also suspended the "administrative councils" which the 
dictatorship had substituted for departmental assemblies and municipal 
councils. Combined, these steps produced a wave of optimism throughout the 
country, with favorable repercussions upon business and the exchange rate. 


Other important measures included the beginning of a cleanup of the 
Council of State, which Rojas Pinilla had modified to suit his own ends; the 
dismissal of the manager of the Banco Popular, Luis Morales Gémez, accused of 
having used it to enrich the dictator's family; the jailing of the director 
of the National Bureau of Internal Revenue, charged with criminal abuse of 
his position. At the same time, Interior Minister José Maria Villareal 
entered into conversations with the guerrillas who refuse to surrender their 
arms until a civil government is elected, seeking a formula for peaceful 
agreement. Most of the guerrillas are farmers driven from their lands by 
political persecution. 


In a contrary sense, although it had declared the press free, the Mili- 
tary Junta failed to rescind the dictator's infamous press gag, Decree No. 
3000,which still hung over the heads of newspapermen like a Damoclean sword. 
In addition, personal assaults, mostly on Liberals, continued in an atmosphere 
of impunity; many columnists declared this was inexplicable in a nation where 
one-third of the federal income was earmarked for the Army, charged with 
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maintaining order and defending life, liberty and property. There were rumors 
that in Cali the "pdjaros" (assassins hired by the government of Rojas Pinilla) 
planned a massacre to avenge themselves for the setback they suffered on 

May 10. The Bishop of Cali informed Liberal newsman Jorge Szwadski, editor of 
Relator, of a plot to kill him and offered the episcopal residence as a refuge. 
A new bombing attack was launched against the home of Enrique Santos Montejo 
(Caliban), brother of Eduardo Santos and the most widelyxread of El Tiempo's 
columnists; only the facade was damaged. Caliban commented: ''The patience of 
the Colombian people will finally end. The impunity, this system of never 
coming to grips with the criminals, and these unfulfilled promises, will 
produce catastrophic effects."' Other Bogotaé newsmen were also attacked and 
threatened with death, and it appeared that attempts would be made against the 
lives of the coalition presidential candidate, Conservative Leén Valencia, and 
the Liberal leader, Alberto Lleras Camargo. Throughout the month, nearly a 
hundred persons were murdered without any indication of concrete punitive 
action directed against the guilty, and the mayor of Cali complained of a 

lack of police support in maintaining order. On the other hand, when Communi- 
cations Minister General Pedro Mufioz attempted to muzzle newscasters immedi- 


ately following popular protests against the military regime and the series of 
personal assaults, the Junta overruled him. 


Finally, after visiting the department of El Valle, Liberal Health Minis- 
ter Juan Pablo Llinas and Conservative Minister of Education Prospero 
Carbonell declared, apparently referring directly to the Junta, that there 
were "officials unduly tolerant of the enemies of society." The press feigned 
surprise that this could be the case, since General Luis E. Ordéfiez, Director 
of the Secret Police, is a member of the Military Junta. The leader of the 
civic movement, Alberto Lleras Camargo, former President and ex-Secretary- 
General of the Organization of American States, declared emphatically that it 
was necessary to dismiss all the assassins on public payrolls. Nevertheless, 


he failed to name any of them, and the dimensions of the problem were not 
clearly set forth. 


All these events gave the impression, according to a foreign press com- 
mentary, that the Military Junta was not unanimously behind the democratizing 


movement, but was merely going along reluctantly with overpowering public 
opinion. 


The union of the nation's two historic parties almost collapsed because 
of the attitude of the supporters of ex-dictator Laureano Gémez, who still 
wields a caudillo's influence and insists upon an important role within the 
democratic front. Lleras Camargo flew to Spain to confer with him at Sitges, 
near Barcelona. Upon his return, with a pact whose details he did not reveal 
immediately but which was touted as a vital document, Lleras Camargo was 
received in Bogota with an enormous popular manifestation which narrowly 
escaped bloodshed when a military patrol discovered and dismantled a booby 
trap consisting of two fragmentation grenades and a trip wire laid across the 
parade route from the airport. The masses cheered Lleras Camargo even when 
he asked them for a vote of confidence and admiration for Laureano Gdémez. 
Finally, as the month ended, the terms of the "Pact of Sitges" became known; 
briefly, it called for a constitutional reform which would insure equal 
representation in public bodies for both the Liberal and Conservative parties. 
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All this could not check the growth of popular tension in the face of 
the Military Junta's uncertain attitudes, nor prevent a popular demonstration 
in Bogotd over a detective's pot shot at a 16-year-old youth on the street. 
The nerves of the populace remained on edge not only because of the suc- 
cession of unpunished attacks against newspapermen and others, but also 
because of the rumor that the supporters of Rojas Pinilla, in alliance with 
dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, would establish a general headquarters 
for terroristic agitation in the Dominican Republic. 


While all these events took place for and against democracy, Finance 
Minister Antonio Alvarez Restrepo wrestled with the problem of financial 
readjustment and monetary stabilization. He received an $87 million Export- 
Import Bank loan for the definitive settlement of outstanding debts and 
enjoyed some degree of public confidence. However, he had failed to inspire 
the complete support necessary for healthy economic conditions. 


The peso stiffened abruptly upon the publication of the decree dissolv- 
ing the puppet Constituent Assembly and fixing dates for elections. On 
July 27, it rose to 5.55 per dollar in the free market, and it closed the 
month at 5.70. The nation's central reserves rose from $120 million to 
$180 million during the month. All indications were that whenever the 
Military Junta decides to move energetically to prevent terrorist attacks, 
to abolish the decree which inhibits full press freedom, and to dismantle 
the mechanism of dictatorship, the flight of capital will end and a new 
period of foreign investment and industrial development will begin, further 
increasing the nation's reserves and stabilizing its currency. 


With reference to industrial development, newsman-economist Alberto 
Galindo, after visiting the Paz del Rio steel mill, declared that the enter- 
prise had shown a profit of 3 million pesos during the first six months of 
1957, and stated that many of the impediments imposed by the dictatorship had 
been corrected. However, because of a lack of proper equipment, considerable 
raw material was being wasted. He suggested that the undertaking be turned 
over to private enterprise, in order to assure its stability and progress. 


The cost of living continued to rise alarmingly, not all of it attrib- 
utable to devaluation. There was much confusion, because while some costs, 
such as rents, remained fixed, others soared unchecked, imposing scarcity and 
hunger upon the masses. There was talk of emergency controls, but at the 
same time it was acknowledged that in past years such methods had been as 
ineffective as they had been corrupt. The solution of the problem, according 
to a columnist in El Tiempo, was the stabilization of the currency and this 
in turn necessitated general confidence in domestic peace and order which the 
Military Junta was duty-bound to impose without further delay. 

In the judicial sphere, General Alfredo Duarte Blum, Minister of Justice, 
appointed a criminal investigation commission and conferred broad powers upon 
it. Its mission was delicate because at the outset it faced more than 14 
charges against Rojas Pinilla and his relatives alleging illegal transactions 
and abuses of power and trust. 


Argemiro Burgos, the judge who was persecuted by the secret police of 
General Orddfiez for attempting to mete out justice to the murderous government - 
protected "pdjaros" in the town of Cajamarca during the regime of Rojas 


‘ 
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Pinilla, and who fled for his life to asylum in the Mexican Embassy, declared 
from Mexico City that he would not return to his homeland in the absence of 
the guarantees of a civil government and a constitutional regime. 


In the cultural field, several important events took place. The III 
National Press Congress met in Bogotd. Victor Raul Haya de la Torre visited 
the country and received much intellectual kudos, which served as balm for 
strained Colombian-Peruvian friendship. The University of America conferred 
an honorary doctorate upon him. El Tiempo through its publisher, former- 
President Eduardo Santos, invited Professor Ronald Hilton, director of this 
publication and of the Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford Uni- 
versity, to visit Bogota in August. 


ECUADOR 


President Camilo Ponce Enriquez continued his policy of conciliation, 
despite increasing criticism from the opposition. He declared that he would 
maintain the full roster of constitutional freedoms, singling out especially 
freedom of the press. He was quoted as saying: ''My attitude has been and 
will be one of profound respect for the press; neither insult nor calumny 
will disturb me; I shall let journalists have free reign, but I shall not. 
close down a paper." 


Pan Americanism will become a modern reality only through effective 
economic cooperation among the nations of the western hemisphere, said 
Dr. José R. Chiriboga, Ecuadorean Ambassador to the United States. He spoke 
at a fete organized by the Pan American Society in New York in commemoration 
of the birth of the Liberator, Simon Bolivar. Economic inequalities, stated 
Chiriboga, threaten the political achievements of Pan Americanism in the 
Latin American nations where the standard of living of millions is comparable 
to that of the backward peoples of Asia. Commercially, he continued, the 
hemisphere resembles a compartmented area crisscrossed by something like the 
Great Wall of China rather than a family united by a common destiny. 


Transport news was important in July reports concerning Ecuador. Ecua- 
dorean aviation official Manuel Correa Arroyo was in Washington to discuss 
final details with the Export-Import Bank concerning the building of airports 
in Quito and Guayaquil for which the Bank has granted loans. The runways 
have been completed and other facilities are being hurried in preparation 
for the Interamerican Conference which will take place in Quito in 1959. The 
Empresa de Ferrocarriles of Ecuador has solved a difficult economic problem 
with the borrowing of 2 million sucres ($120,000) from funds obtained from 
the sale of U.S. surplus agricultural products. A Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiner recommended that the Compafiia Aérea Ecuatoriana be permitted to 
establish aerial service between Ecuador and Miami. There are already two 
U.S. companies operating to Ecuador; it is asserted that they are furnishing 
excellent service but that "the price of their fares is too high for Ecua- 
doreans."" The Ecuadorean company proposes to charge $198 for the one-way 
fare between Miami and Guayaquil. U.S. companies charge $351 for this 
service. 


"Intellectual propaganda" coming into Ecuador from Moscow has increased 
considerably in recent months, stated Interior Minister Enrique Arroyo. 
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Quito reported that Communist agent Vladimir Broz was arrested and shipped 
out on a plane to Panama. Extreme measures have been taken to reduce in- 
filtration. Also, as a result of security measures, smuggling has been 
materially reduced. 


The Ecuadorean Government granted extensive concessions of terrain for 
oil exploration to the Compafiia de Minas Nacionales. The grant covers 
149,000 hectares in the province of Esmeraldas and will extend over a period 
of five years. The foreign exchange situation in Ecuador eased somewhat 
early in 1957, with the gold and foreign exchange reserves increased from 
$31.6 million to $32.7 million. Congress will meet on August 10 and will be 
in session from 60 to 90 days. President Ponce has signed a decree author- 
izing the Minister of the Treasury to draw up a contract for the purchase 
of 30 million boxes of matches from Yugoslavia. This was a temporary measure 
taken to supply matches until private industry could take over from the 
government monopoly which was being liquidated. 


Among brief items from Ecuador was the announcement of an art exhibition 
of. the paintings of Adelberto Ortiz in the Museo de Arte Colonial of Quito. 
Ortiz is considered an accomplished novelist as well as painter. Dr. Antonio 
Parra Velasco, ex-Minister of Education and ex-Ambassador to Venezuela, was 
elected to the position of president of the University of Guayaquil. 

Lutheran World Federation president, Bishop Hanns Lilje of Germany, said in 

Washington, D.C., after visiting Lutheran churches and missions in Ecuador, 

Venezuela, and Colombia that Lutherans are subject to persecution in Ecuador 
and Colombia. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


A mellowed Victor Ratil Haya de la Torre, founder in 1924 of the Alianza 
Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA) and the most-discussed man in Peru- 
vian politics, returned triumphantly from exile. A gigantic motorized 
caravan met his incoming plane at Talara. Lima's jubilant crowds, shouting 
"APRA never dies," escorted him to the large Plaza San Martin. This plaza 
doubles as the principal proving ground of Peruvian politics and can accom- 
modate some 100,000 persons. Haya, in former times, easily attracted 80,000 
there. Although the "firebrand's’ homecoming address drew only an estimated 
60,000, he bested any 1956 presidential candidate by about 10,000. This was 
the first public appearance in Lima in nine years of Peru's leading politi- 
cal figure. Observers. pointed out that it had the character of a showdown 
and that the response Haya received could either make or break him politi- 
cally. Possibly the moderate and abstract‘tone of the aging (52 years old) 
Haya in his Plaza San Martin speech accounted for the surprisingly slight 
applause. The New York Times reported that the crowd began dispersing shortly 
after the hour-long speech began. In his address, Haya announced approval of 
President Manuel Prado's policies of a return to democratic government and of 
political harmony. APRA, a left-wing, anti-Communist party formed in the 
interest of peasants and workers, has now passed from infancy and adolescence 
into adulthood, Haya remarked, and therefore it possesses the experience that 
other political parties lack. Even though he called for coexistence with 
these parties, in an obvious reference to Fernando Belaunde, head of the 
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leftist Partido Accién Popular (PAP), the idealistic Haya reiterated that 
APRA, a democratic social reform party, originated as a movement for the edu- 
cation of the masses and not as a political organization. Although Haya 
denounced Communism, he warned against the danger of becoming a vassal of 
whichever power should win the cold war. Haya called for unity within party 
ranks and reminded listeners that the country is just emerging from the dicta- 
torial government of ex-President Manuel Odria. According to a reported pre- 
election political deal between APRA militants and Prado backers, APRA 
support, which allegedly provided Prado with the margin of victory, was 
exchanged for a promised restoration of APRA's legal status. Although Prado . 
publicly denied any deal (H.A.R., IX: p. 349), APRA regained its status. 
Haya's return and the restoration of his citizenship rights then became a 
matter of time. Prior to his three-year exile in Europe, Haya spent almost 
five years in Lima's Colombian Embassy. Lima's Vanguardia announced that 
the return to the Aprista ranks of many followers who had shifted to the 
Belaunde organization was very satisfying to Ramiro Prialé, Haya's stand-in 
during the European exile. The defections from PAP were expected to increase 
with the reappearance of APRA's founder. 


The railway strike, which began last month in southern Peru, was ended 
on July 5 after it became a comedy of errors. The strike leaders' timing for 
the walkout hardly could have been worse, dus to the drought and near-famine 
conditions prevailing in the south of Peru. The 3,300 striking workers them- 
selves were divided. One group, the Communist-led Arequipa Workers Federation 
started the strike; another group, the Syndical Union, ended it. The settle- 
ment was further complicated by the intrusive and paternalistic mediation 
efforts of Arequipa's mayor, Ulrich Neisser, who in turn dragged into the 
negotiations such uninvited organizations as the Lions, the Rotary, the Red 
Cross, the firemen, and humane society, and other good-will organizations. 
Before the walkout, rail workers had demanded a 35% wage increase from the 
British-owned Peruvian Corporation. The government approved a 14% increase 
for laborers and 13% for white collar workers, but the compromise raise was 
rejected by the strikers. Little public support developed for the unpopular 
labor maneuver, although a general sympathy strike was called by the Depart- 
mental Workers Federation and by commercial employees which paralyzed Arequipa. 
The government countered this move by declaring a state of siege, putting 
Arequipa under complete military control. Tanks were strategically located 
about the city, while soldiers patrolled the streets. On July 2, five of the 
traditional constitutional guarantees were suspended for a period of 30 days 
in three southern departments. The strike was declared illegal by the govern- 
ment, and the strikers were warned that they were subject to replacement unless 
they returned to their jobs. Various arrests were made, and some of the 
unionists were imprisoned for trying to hold forbidden meetings. Other than 
the release of the arrested leaders, the strike gained the workers little more 
than an annual bonus of a half-month's salary. A mediation committee was 
established to study pay increases and the possibility of a 44-hour week. Ac- 
cording to Vanguardia, the strike revealed Peru's "monstrous lack of modern 
juridic organization," which caused the Labor Ministry to resort to antiquated 
and dictatorial strike-settling devices. 


Another strike was added to the growing list (H.A.R., X: p. 316); some 
600 employees of Faucett Airlines walked out on July 10. Their demands 
included the reinstatement of two discharged employees and the discharge of 
the air service department superintendent. The 40% U.S.-owned Faucett held 
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that the strike was contrary to the nation's labor laws, and its position was 
backed by Lima's Chamber of Commerce and the National Society of Industries. 
The strikers received solidarity strike pledges from nearly 130,000 members 
of the Central Syndicate of Commercial and Office Employees as well as from 
the Federation of Bank Employees; these unions did not strike, however, due 
to a last-minute deadline settlement. Night-long negotiations directed by 
Labor Minister Ricardo Elias Aparicio produced an acceptable agreement. 
Although the strike lasted 14 days, air service continued uninterrupted, for 
neither the pilots nor the other flight personnel joined in the strike; the 
Peruvian Air Force provided ground services. 


Construction has begun on a $9 million petro-chemical plant for Fertili- 
zantes Sintéticos, S.A. (FERTISA), located north of Callao. The plant is 
being built under the technical supervision of Italy's Montecatini, one of 
the world's largest petro-chemical producers. Its area will be 300,000 square 
meters, 13,000 of which will be covered. The project also includes a 
petroleum-fueled 9,000 kw. capacity thermoelectric plant. Initial annual pro- 
duction has been set at 25,000 tons of ammonium nitrate, containing 33% 
nitrogen, for use as fertilizer; 5,000 tons of refined ammonium nitrate, 
containing 35% nitrogen, for the explosivesindustry; 1,500 tons of sulphate 
of ammonium, containing 20.5% nitrogen, for agriculture; and 1,000 tons of 
anhydrous ammonia, containing 50% nitrogen. The plant is equipped so that 
initial production may be doubled. Since the principal raw materials are 
oxygen and nitrogen which can be taken from the air, the only material 
required will be 25,000 tons per year of petroleum for hydrogen production 
and for the power plant operation. For centuries the natural guano that 
accumulates on offshore islands has been used by Peruvian farmers. Even 
though guano is rich in phosphate, potash, and nitrate, its nitrogen content 
is low, and demand for guano exceeds supply. Eighty per cent of the stock 
in FERTISA is Peruvian, and the balance is Swiss and Italian. 


Many Peruvians fixed their eyes upon the U.S. Congress, where proposed 
duty increases on imported lead and zinc were being considered. U.S. domestic 
producers argued that, because of increasing labor and production costs, they 
needed an agreement of a permanent nature to protect themselves against an 
“avalanche of unnecessary imports."' On the other hand, Peru's Mining and 
Petroleum Association, representing much U.S. capital, disclosed that the 
proposed legislation would close 90% of Peruvian mines, that more than 25,000 
persons would be out of work, and that a majority of the 150,000 workers in 
the nation's mining industry would be affected. Peru's principal exports are 
lead and zinc, 70% (valued at $28 million in 1956) of which goes to the U.S. 
Two mines have already halted operations, dismissing some 1,000 workers, and 
other companies are preparing to do the same. Lima's El Comercio saw in this 
move a return to the policy of protectionism in effect before World War II, 
while R. W. Goodwin, president of the Northern Peru Mining and Smelting Co., 
told the U.S. Senate finance committee that the proposed legislation would be 
a deadly blow to the policy of freer trade, and he also noted the damaging 
effect it would have on the "Good Partner" policy. In order to avoid complete 
paralysis of mining operations due to the threatened adverse U.S. action as 
well as to lower U.S. market prices, Peru decreed a temporary suspension of 
the usual 4% export tax collected on zinc and lead. Collections will be re- 
initiated when lead and zinc prices, now 14¢ and 10¢ per pound respectively, 
return to 15¢ and 12¢. 
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The Cerro de Pasco Corporation announced that it had acquired the Lewin- 
Mathes Company of St. Louis, Mo., and Monsanto, I1l., on July 1. The newly- 
acquired company manufactures copper and brass tube, pipe, and rod, and has 
marketing facilities throughout the U.S. At present production rates, the 
company requires about 50 million lbs. of copper annually as well as lesser 
amounts of lead and zinc. Lewin-Mathes Co., which will function as a di- 
vision of Cerro de Pasco Corporation, is an integrated producer; production 
ranges from secondary smelting and refining through the manufacture of 
finished products. This purchase raised Cerro de Pasco's total gross assets 
in the U.S. to some $70 million, or more than one-third of all Corporation 
gross assets. According to Cerro de Pasco Corporation president Robert P. 
Koenig, the acquisition was intended to stabilize Cerro de Pasco earnings, to 
provide readily expandable facilities for the refining of blister copper, and 
to complement the activities of the wholly-owned Circle Wire and Cable 
Corporation and the Fairmont Aluminum Co. ; 


BOLIVIA 


The running fight between labor leader Juan Lechin and President Herndn 
Siles Zuazo entered a new phase in July as a showdown for the control of the 
Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario (M.N.R.) took place. In June these two 
antagonists had clashed over Lechin's call for a strike in his mining unions 
(H.A.R., X: p. 318). Lechin lost then as he did again in July. In each case 
the issue was the same: austerity versus inflation. 


The austerity program started in December 1956, when, with the help of 
loans from the International Monetary fund and the United States, Bolivia 
began a life-and-death struggle to save its economy. Siles Zuazo froze wages, 
stopped food subsidies, and ended the printing of paper money. U.S. financial 
adviser George Jackson Eder was pleased with the economic progress thus made, 
but warned that Bolivia must tighten its belt even more. The implication was 
that failure to comply would mean the withdrawal of U.S. aid, which now 
amounts to two-thirds of the national budget, plus food gifts of about $20 mil- 
lion per year. 


Eder's implied threat was seized upon by Lechfn in his campaign to win 
higher wages and restoration of privileges for his tin workers' union despite 
their repudiation of his program in June. "We must show Eder," he declared, 
"that Bolivia is a sovereign country and that he can't talk to us with pa- 
ternalistic effrontery."" However, when a caucus of the leaders of the M.N.R., 
which his leftist element formerly controlled, met in mid-July, Lechin was 
again defeated. The party gave Siles Zuazo authority to replace all Lechin 
supporters not only in the party leadership, but also in the government. 
Siding with Lechfin was Vice-President Nuflo Chdvez Ortiz and three cabinet 
ministers, all of whom had resigned in the previous crisis at the end of June. 
(H.A.R., X: p. 318). The cabinet members were to be replaced by Siles Zuazo, 
but only Congress could accept the resignation of Cha4vez. Lechin vowed to 
fight on, and the next round was expected when Congress convened in August. 


Medical authorities of the International Cooperation Administration 
(Point Four) hoped to improve health conditions in the mining areas by 
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CHILE 


Three cabinet ministers resigned on July 3 when President Carlos Ibdiiez 
insisted on decreeing increases in the prices of basic commodities and 
services. The ministers had contended that such action might cause public 
disturbances. The resigning ministers were Jorge Aravena, Interior; Oscar 
Jiménez, Lands and Resettlement, and Roberto Mufioz Urrutia, Social Security 
and Welfare. All three belong to the Agrarian Labor Party. President Ibdjiez 
immediately appointed Vice-Admiral Francisco O'Ryan as Minister of the 
Interior. Admiral O'Ryan was Defense Minister during the bloody riots in 
Santiago in April. Later appointed Minister of Lands and Resettlement was 
Enrique Méndez Carrasco, who is also vice-president of the private employees’ 
welfare fund. Dr. Jorge Torreblanca assumed the post of Minister of Health, 
Social Security, and Welfare. 


Upon his resignation, Aravena said: "I am convinced that my position 
is correct.... The government must listen to the laboring classes in order 
to find a just solution to the serious problems currently confronting them. 
There is a general outcry that cannot be ignored except at the price of pro- 
voking unforeseeable disorders interfering with the progress of the nation." 
There was speculation among government personnel that Aravena would become 
a newspaper editor. 


Peronista exiles were ordered placed under strict surveillance through- 
out Chile in order to prevent plotting. As a result of the Chilean move, 
which followed closely on the heels of similar measures adopted by Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay, three prominent Argentine political exiles were 
ordered interned as a precaution. The three were Eduardo Colom, Guillermo 
Barrena Guzma4n, and César Albistur Villegas. A statement issued by the 
Foreign Ministry said that Chile "will not tolerate" any conspiracies against 
a friendly government. A request for the extradition of six Peronists was 
finally refused on July 15 by Miguel Aylwin, chief justice of the Chilean 
Supreme Court. The men had crossed into Chile seeking political asylum after 
escaping on March 18 from a penal settlement in southern Argentina (H.A.R., 
X: p. 149). 


Finance Minister Eduardo Urzua declared that Chile was definitely not 
bankrupt. He denied rumors that unfavorable financial conditions had caused 
the Ministry of Finance to order the payment of taxes and other contributions 
before due. He explained that the advance payments had been decreed to 
spread the collection of revenues more evenly throughout the year. 


The Conservative Social Christian Party's executive board approved the 
merger of the party with the Chilean Falange. The new party thus formed will 
be known as the Christian Democratic party; it is pledged to follow the 
political line of the Falange and to support Senator Eduardo Frei as a presi- 
dential candidate. The meeting also approved the charter and principles of the 
new party, and president Pablo Larrain signed the charter. Senator Frei, 
meanwhile furthering his campaign program, declared in Concepcién that the 
religious problem has already been settled in Chile, and that those who at- 
tribute religious overtones to his presidential candidacy are trying to 
create a smoke screen to confuse public opinion. Unification was also 
achieved by two leftist blocs in the country: the central committee of the 
Socialist Party, elected at a meeting for socialist unity on July 7 brought 
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about the merger of the Popular Socialist Party and the Socialist Party. The 
new joint central committee was to be headed by secretary-general Salomén 
Corbalan. 


The judges of the Sixth Court of Appeals of Santiago on July 30 condemned 
journalists of the magazine Entre Telones, Herndn Millas and Julio Fuentes, to 
541 days of banishment. This sentence was imposed because they had published 
a speech against President Ibdfiez made in the Chamber of Deputies by Radical 
Deputy Juan Luis Mauras. The sentence was considered by public opinion to be 
a rude blow to freedom of expression, because it makes it a crime for newsmen 
to print speeches made in the Parliament if they contain expressions attack- 
ing the President. 


The World Bank announced on July 24 that it had made two loans totaling 
$21.8 million to increase coal production in Chile. It was explained that 
these funds will be spent to modernize and enlarge the mining operations of 
two private Chilean companies which produce about three-quarters of the coal 
consumed in Chile. One loan of $12.2 million was made to the Compajifa 
Carbonifera y de Fundicién Schwager, and the other, of $9.6 million, was 
granted to the Compafifa Carbonffera Industrial de Lota. In both cases the 
Corporacién de Fomento was the guarantor. The Bank added that the Grace 
National Bank of New York participated in the loans, subscribing a total of 
$200,000. 


Higher copper prices in New York and London cheered Chilean government 
and business circles late in July, for copper remains Chile's biggest source 
of foreign exchange. Copper quotations advanced approximately half a cent a 
pound; the increase was attributed to strikes in the Rhodesian copper mines. 
Chile's official policy of increasing copper production to counteract lower 
prices had been under strong pressure as prices continued to decline because 
of accumulating world surpluses. Some authorities abroad stated that cur- 
tailment of Chilean production was about the only thing that could halt the 
decline. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


If you can look into the sands of time, 

And say which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 

Your favors nor your hate. 


Shakespeare, Macbeth. 


Juan D,. Perén had predicted that the majority of Argentines would regis- 
ter their desire for his return by casting blank ballots in the July 28 
constituent assembly elections. He proved a poor prophet, as did others who 
like Arturo Frondizi believed Perén to be still a predominant political force 
and campaigned to win his former followers. While no party gained a clear-cut 
majority, the Peoples' Radical party--coalition of Radical factions opposed 
to Frondizi--and several other moderate groups which supported the provisional 
government's desire to reform the Constitution, won 60% of the assembly's 205 
seats. The election would seem to indicate that Peronismo had lost much 
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force, that Frondizi had wooed a phantom, and that Ricardo Balbin, dominant 


in the Peoples' Radical party, would become the strongest presidential 
candidate. 


Of the more than 8.5 million votes, blank ballots were the largest single 
block, over 2.14 million or nearly 25%. Close behind was Balbin's Peoples' 
Radical party with about 2.1 million, and Frondizi's Intransigent Radicals 
were third with just over 1.8 million. Opinion was divided concerning the 
significance of the blank ballots. Some were certain that they all repre- 
sented a vote for Peronismo. Others, however, pointed out that in previous 
elections from two to 10% of the votes were blank, that, in spite of the neo- 
Peronista character of Atilio Bramuglia's Popular Union party, its blank 
votes did not indicate a desire for Perén's return, and thatmany blanks 
simply reflected independent hostility to the government. At least two 
significant anti-Peronista groups which opposed constitutional reform voted 
blank--Blue and White (Azul y Blanco), the extreme right-wing Catholic 
nationalists, and the Popular Democratic Conservative party (Partido 
Democrata Conservador Popular), Vicente Solano Lima's faction of the tra- 
ditional Conservatives. No one ventured to say just what percentage really 
were votes for Perén, but it was apparent that they fell far short of the 
five million he predicted (see Chart I). 


Arturo Frondizi's strategy of courtship of adherents of the abolished 
Peronista party and bitter criticism of the provisional government was con- 
sidered by many to have lost more votes than it gained. In spite of having 
campaigned for months he proved to have far less support than many had sup- 
posed, and to be weaker than his opposition dared to hope. There were 
indications, too, that Frondizi might not be able to hold even his present 
strength. One of the Intransigent Radicals elected to the assembly, wis L. 
Boffi, chairman of that group's central committee in the capital, sent a 
congratulatory telegram to the central committee of the Peoples' Radical 
Party. It was thought that Boffi really wanted to bolt Frondizi and join 
Balbin, and the vote of the Frondizista central committee on July 31 to oust 
Boffi might have provided the excuse. How many might desert Frondizi was 
impossible to guess, but it was certain that the Balbin group would leave 
‘nothing undone to further undermine Frondizi's influence. 


Chart I 
Selected Popular Vote Totals 
Blank ballots 2,146,946 
Peoples' Radical (Balbfn) 2,105,489 
Intransigent Radical (Frondizi) 1,848,546 
Total vote 8,690,164 
Total eligible 9,726,520 


The surprise of the election was the uncovering of real strength behind 
the moderate groups. Balbin, Amadeo Sabattini, and other anti-Frondizista 
Radical leaders buried long-standing differences in the final weeks before 
the election and made the Peoples' Radical Party a workable coalition. 
Intense interest in the election as a test of political strength obscured its 
ostensible purpose, to select delegates to the Constitutional Assembly. The 
Peoples' Radicals combined with other moderate parties gave the pro-reform 
groups control of the assembly, and it was expected that discussion of 
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Distribution of Assembly Seats and Popular Vote by Parties 


PRO-REFORM PARTIES Seats Won Approx. Pop. Vote 

(1) Peoples' Radical Party (Balbin group) 75 2,105,000 
(Unién Civica Radical del Pueblo) 

(2) Socialist Party 1l 525,000 
(Partido Socialista) 

(3) Christian Democratic Party 9 417,000 
(Partido Demécrata Cristiano) 

(2) Democratic Party (Conservative) 9 269 ,000 
(Partido Demécrata (Conservador) 

(2) Progressive Democratic Party 6 264,000 
(Partido Demécrata Progresista) 

(2) Communist Party 2 228,000 
(Partido Comunista) 

(4) Radical Block Party 2 31,000 
(Unién Civica Radical Bloquista) 

(5) Liberal Party of Corrientes 2 48,000 
(Partido Liberal de Corrientes) 

(4) Autonomous Popular Conservative Party of Corr. 2 40,000 
(Partido Conservador Autonomista de Corr.) 

(5) Independent Civic Party 1 84,000 
(Partido Civica Independiente) 

(5) Workers Party 1 58,000 
(Partido de los Trabajadores) 

(4) Popular Conservative Party of Chaco mr " 15,000 
(Partido Conservador Popular del Chaco) 121 

PRO-REFORM (by plebiscite, not by Constituent 

Assembly) 

(2) Labor Party 2 100,000 
(Partido Laborista) 

(4) Federal Labor Party of Salta 1 16,000 
(Partido Laborista Federal de Salta) 3 

ANTI-REFORM PARTIES 

(1) Intransigent Radical Party (Frondizi group) 77 1,848,000 
(Unién Civica Radical Intransigente) 

(4) Federal Union Party 3 153,000 
(Unién Federal) 

(4) Conservative Party of Buenos Aires Prov. AE 68 , 000 
(Partido Conservador de la Provincia de 81 


B.A.) 


(1)-The Radical party, long-split three ways, began to resolve itself into 
the pro-Frondizi, anti-government, and the anti-Frondizi, pro-government 
groups when Frondizi was accused of manipulating the party's November 
1956 convention (H.A.R., IX: p. 548). 

(2)-Long-established parties. 

(3)-Organized in July 1955. Christian Democrats represent liberal Catholics; 
Federal Union, right-wing Catholic nationalists. 

(4)-Splinters of major parties. 

(5)-Parties organized since fall of Perén. 
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constitutional issues would be taken more seriously in the interim before 
September 1 when deliberations would begin. However, it was no secret that 
politicians had their eyes on February 23, 1958, the date set for general 
elections, and would use the results of the current election as a guide for 
future orientation. 


Of the nearly two score parties, many of which had sprouted just prior 
to the election, 17 won seats in the Assembly. Seven long-established major 
parties received the bulk of the vote, and garnered 191 seats. The remaining 
14 seats were scattered among new groups and splinters from the major parties. 
Parties favoring reform apparently had a workable majority with 121 places. 
These included, incidentally, two seats won by the Communists, who after much 
court action were granted electoral certification. It was reported that the 
Communists were certified in a deal by which they pledged to support reform. 
The three Labor seats were expected to swell the pro-reform total to 124 
since the party did not oppose reform of the Constitution, but insisted on a 
plebiscite in place of the Assembly. The two parties opposed to reform which 
ran candidates had 81 seats, enough in the opinion of some to interfere seri- 
ously with the progress of the deliberations. In addition the anti-reform 
parties could count on some popular support since their votes added to the 
blank ballots, which represent opposition to reform, made a total only 
slightly below that of the popular vote in favor of reform. On the other 
hand, most observers agreed with President Aramburu that Argentina had given 
him a vote of confidence. They saw no insurmountable obstacles in the path 
he had laid out to arrive at democratic constitutional government (see Chart 
II). 


A democratic spirit reigned over the final campaigning. Speeches, 
demonstrations, and disturbances were the order of the day. The goverfment 
granted free radio time and space in official publications to all parties 
regardless of position. In spite of scrupulous impartiality, however, police 
were exceedingly busy quelling outbreaks of Peronista terrorism, and con- 
trolling legitimate demonstrations which frequently degenerated into free- 
for-alls. On election day, a wet, dreary, windy Sunday in most of Argentina, 
citizens lined up at 40,162 polling places guarded according to tradition by 
‘soldiers. They were mostly unarmed, but in some localities of the capital 
armed motorized units were stationed; however, no disturbances were reported. 


The unfettered election was applauded by the democratic press of the 
hemisphere as an example worthy of imitation by all Latin America. Of the 
9.5 million eligible voters about a million failed to cast ballots. Inclement 
weather undoubtedly accounted for some of the abstentions, and allegiance to 
Peron might have prompted others. In spite. of the compulsory voting law the 
number of actual voters in the eight national elections since 1928 has varied 
between 72.2% and 88.1% of the total eligible. The current election drew a 
record 89.2% of the total. The Interior Ministry announced that nonvoters 
had to justify their failure to vote within 60 days or pay the fine imposed 
by the law. Government agencies were ordered to scrutinize the voting cards 
for validation, indicating that the holders had actually voted. The cards 
were also used as identification by all persons for any kind of transaction. 


Although overshadowed by election talk, an Army shake-up was important 
news. General Arturo Ossorio Arana, who resigned as War Minister in May 
during an Army crisis, was named Commander-in-Chief on July 22. During the 
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interim General Victor Jaime Majo, who succeeded Ossorio Arana as Minister, 
also served as Commander-in-Chief. Apparently Majo had been chosen because 
it was felt he would exert a moderating influence on the officer corps, badly 
split into the younger officers' ardently anti-Peronista gorila group, and 
the old-line officers who had done little to oust Perén. The assumption of 
command by Ossorio Arana was considered to be a victory for the gorilas since 
he had been their champion. This interpretation gained validity with the 
naming of Ossorio Arana's close collaborator, General Luis Leguizamén 
Martinez, as Chief-of-Staff. Four other friends of the new Army chief were 
also named to important commands. Among them was the ex-Ambassador of 
Argentina to Venezuela, General Carlos Toranza Montero, a key figure in the 
events leading to the interruption of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries on July 7 (See VENEZUELA). 


A plan to call on the citizenry for help in financing the expansion of 
Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales (Y.P.F.), the government oil monopoly, was 
announced by Vice-President Admiral Isaac Rojas. He said the government 
intended to issue long-term internal bonds to tap the individual peso 
resources of the country. Rojas had favored agreements with foreign companies 
because Argentina lacked the capital resources necessary for expansion. Ap- 
parently he was conceding the nationalists' claim that loans from foreign 
governments and the World Bank along with John Doe's pesos could do the job 
without involving concessions to foreign companies. The plan to issue bonds 
had merit as an anti-inflation measure, but Rojas implied a lack of confi- 

dence in the success of internal financing by warning that if Argentines did 
not prove their patriotism through bond buying, private foreign capital would 
be sought. 


The expansion plans for Y.P.F., and optimistic reports that Argentina's 
real petroleum reserves were equal to those of the Middle East, raised the 
constitutional issue of federalism versus centralism. Aramburu's support of 
the principle of increased provincial autonomy led Salta and Neuquén 
provinces to reject the pattern of agreements with Y.P.F. for exploration and 
drilling rights set by the accord with Santa Cruz province. That accord 
stipulated a $75,000 yearly payment by Y.P.F. plus a 12% royalty on all oil 
produced in exchange for rights. The governor of Salta, a federal appointee 
incidentally, rejected Y.P.F.'s offer on the basis that it refused to submit 
adequate operational data and that its proposals could not be properly 
evaluated in terms of the best interest of the province. Neuquén followed 
suit, and it was expected that better terms would also be sought by Mendoza 
and Chubut. 


Plans were nearly completed for the August 15 Inter-American Economic 
Conference in Buenos Aires. José A. Mora, Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation of American States (0.A.S.), was confident that a general agreement 
would be developed which would avoid the fate of nonratification suffered by 
the Bogotd Pact of 1948. A greater number of non-American observers was 
expected than had attended any other Inter-American meeting. This heightened 
the impression that Western Europe, the Soviet Union, and Japan were keenly 
interested in prospects for increasing trade with Latin America. 


On July 23 the Argentine Government startled the Belgian owners of the 
Compafifa Argentina de Electricidad (CADE), which supplies electric power to 
the capital, by voiding the franchise extension allowing the company to 
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operate until 1997. The company's original fifty-year franchise, obtained in 
1907, would expire at the end of 1957, but in 1936 an extension was granted 
by the city of Buenos Aires. Government spokesmen gave as reasons for annul - 
ling the extension that it had been illegally obtained and that the city had 
no right to grant it. In effect the action placed CADE under the provisions 
of the original agreement, which specified that the company would become the 
property of the city and that the government would compensate only for 
improvements, expansion, and the costs of transfer. The Sofina Holding 
Company, the Belgian owners, said the news was "deeply shocking" in view of 
the fact that its representatives had recently been assured of favorable 
modification of the agreement. Nationalization had not been contemplated. 

An equivalent fate was meted out to the Compafifa Italoargentina de Electrici- 
dad (C.1.A.E.), the other major supplier of energy for Buenos Aires. In the 
latter case, however. the original franchise was to run out in 1961. C.I.A.E. 
consequently still had a four-year lease on life. 


There was no question of the legality of the government's position, but 
many quarters wondered about the timing. Anti-government politicians had 
been insisting that Aramburu's government was too inclined toward favoring 
foreign capital in the realms of natural resources and public utilities. 
With the elections in the offing it was possible that the case of the expiring 
franchises tempted Aramburu to use it as a means of assuring voters that 
Argentine nationalism was not to be violated. It was easy to make a case 
against the power companies on the basis of poor service as well as from the 
strictly legal point of view. Electric power for Buenos Aires had been 
inadequate for years, and nationalist politicians frequently pointed to CADE 
and C.I.A.E. as examples of the evils of foreign-managed utilities. The 
companies, however, pointed out that during the Perén regime it had been 
difficult to obtain enough machinery and fuel to operate efficiently, and 
rising costs and artificially pegged prices had prevented a sound expansion 
program. CADE officials stated that plans to increase output by 300,000 
kilowatts would have to be shelved. 


The death of 75-year-old Ricardo Rojas, due to a heart attack, on July 29 
_was widely mourned. Journalist, historian, dramatist, philosopher and poet, 
Rojas was highly regarded by intellectual circles throughout the hispanic 
world. His best-known works were La literatura argentina, a critical history 
of Argentine letters, and the historical studies La argentinidad and Eurindia, 
in which he interpreted the spirit and culture of Argentina and the Americas 
in general. While he was fervently nationalistic and sought to define the 
bases of a Hispanic American ideology, Rojas was not anti-United States. 


URUGUAY 


President Arturo Lezama and Foreign Minister Oscar Secco Ellauri headed 
the large Uruguayan delegation, including representatives of the legislative 
and judicial branches of the government, that attended the July 9 Argentine 
independence celebration in Buenos Aires. Units of Uruguay's armed forces 
took part in the parade. Lezama was given the Argentine Order of the Liber- 
ator and received a plaque for the Uruguayan people in the name of apprecia- 
tive "Argentine Civil Revolutionaries" who resided in Uruguay until the 
downfall of Perén. On his return, the President reported that he had 
discussed with Argentine leaders matters of mutual concern, including the 
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Salto Grande hydroelectric project on the Uruguay River that forms the common 
boundary between the two countries, as well as air traffic and commercial 
relations. Lezama told the National Council that he had been given "extra- 
ordinarily cordial" treatment by both the Argentine Government and people. 
National Council member and former President Luis Batlle Berres remarked that 
"the President's visit to Buenos Aires has demonstrated the form in which our 
peoples are united." This was emphasized, he felt, by the placing of a 
plaque in Buenos Aires' Plaza de Mayo with the words "Liberty, Union for the 
River Plate Peoples" of José Artigas, Uruguayan independence hero. 


Interior Minister Héctor A. Grauert reported to the National Council 
that a plot, probably of Communist origin, to sabotage the $58 million Rincén 
de Baygorria dam and electrification project (H.A.R., IX: pp. 448, 498) was 
accidentally uncovered when an unknown potential saboteur forgot his brief- 
case containing the detailed plans in a truck. According to documentary 
evidence presented by Grauert and reproduced in El Dia, this "criminal" plan 
was "without precedent" in Uruguayan history and it appeared to have been 
concocted by experts in large-scale sabotage. Their objective was the total 
destruction or severe damaging of the unfinished dam. Only a few supposed 
Communist militants were involved in the scheme, which followed a period of 
labor agitation, increased wage demands, and strikes. The unrest was stimu- 
lated by the recently formed, red-infiltrated Baygorria Workers Union 
(U.T.B.), hastily organized by "unemployed" Montevideans of known Communist 
affiliation like Héctor Gaspar Olivera and Henderson Cardozo, an alternate 
alderman of Montevideo. The U.T.B., the only labor organization representing 
the 780 workers at Baygorria, was affiliated by its directorate with the 
General Workers Union (C.G.T.) without the required approval of a majority of 
the workers. The consortium of foreign companies building the Baygorria dam 
reached a back-to-work agreement with the strikers which called for the 
creation of a tribunal to hear the cases of the 14 carpenters who originated 
the strikes. Other clauses provided for union-wide elections and for the 
reinstatement of three U.T.B. directors, if the voters returned them to their 
U.T.B. positions. Meanwhile the police sought the plotters. 


The people of Montevideo continued without meat (H.A.R., X: p. 94). 
Cattlemen made it known through the Rural Federation, however, that there are 
sufficient cattle available to supply the Montevideo market with 900,000 lbs. 
daily. They clearly indicated that the meat would be furnished to the export 
market for cash unless back payments due them were made. The National Packing 
House meat monopoly still owed the livestock growers for meat that they had 
previously furnished on credit. The Federation appealed to the National 
Council to speed up the delayed payments. The amount involved was 18 to 20 
million pesos now sorely needed by stockmen who have had a bad year due in 
part to unfavorable weather. A temporary suspension of the meat monopoly has 
been suggested, allowing the several large foreign companies operating in 
Montevideo to sell meat in the city markets. El Dia suggested much more 
basic solutions namely larger herds, lower production costs, creation of a 
regulatory national meat council, and an administrative reorganization of 
the National Packing House. 
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The influential Economic Council finally authorized the Central Bank to 
abolish all remaining monetary controls and establish free trade. This step - 
followed a rather long and careful study by high government authorities. 

Also referred to by observers were the behind-the-scenes negotiations with 
army and political figures who have benefited from the multiple exchange 
rates and thus were bitterly opposed to any change. To give the required 
financial support to the new system, the government entered into a one-year, 
$5.5 million stand-by arrangement with the International Monetary Fund, which 
is encouraging the broad program of economic stabilization being carried out 
in Paraguay. In addition, Paraguay concluded a $5.5 million exchange agree- 
ment with the U.S. Treasury. 


The government again opened the Chaco area to petroleum development by 
granting exploratory concessions to Paraguayan nationals and by beginning a 
campaign to attract foreign companies to Paraguay. By the end of the month, 
four such concessions had been granted in the Chaco area and two more in the 
eastern section of the country, all to Paraguayan nationals. A French 
construction firm was awarded a $12.7 million contract for the construction 
of a 423-mile trans-Chaco pipeline from the Bolivian border to the Paraguay 
River. 


‘It is hoped, according to Fortnightly Review of the Bank of London and 
South America, that by 1959 the first coffee will be available for export 
from three million newly-planted trees. These exports are expected to earn 
about $6 million. Under the auspices of the Crédito Agricola de Habili- 
tacién, 1,000 hectares of land in the Misiones district have been — 
this year to wheat. 


The government accepted the appointment of José M. Castro as new 
Argentine Ambassador in Asuncién. It was also reported that General Carlos 
Ibdiiez del Campo, President of Chile, was planning to visit Paraguay in 
August. 


BRAZIL 


President Juscelino Kubitschek's economic and political problems multi- 
plied as his health and prestige declined. He tried to straddle the 
intensifying issue of nationalism, which continued to focus chiefly on 
Petrobrés as a state monopoly, refusing a role to private Brazilian capital 
or to foreign oil companies. 


On July 9, anniversary of the ill-fated Sado Paulo constitutionalist 
revolution of 1932 against strongman Vargas, Kubitschek told the state 
legislature of that citadel of capitalism that private initiative, "supple- 
mented and aided by the state," should predominate. The state should merely 
"collaborate with creative and pioneering enterprises."' The President 
promised Sao Paulo's industrial millionaires to transfer "all possible" 
government enterprises, save Petrobras and the proposed Atombrds and Electro- 
brds, to capitalist control. Major conservative dailies pressed the President 
to spell out his economic plans. 
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Leaders of the opposition National Democratic Union (U.D.N.) said early 
in July that Juscelino was largely controlled by political colonels and 
generals, ultranationalists, and "statists who would veto any surrender to 
capitalism, even of money-losing government enterprises. Many armed forces 
officers for years have been holding high posts in these enterprises. The 
biggest of these political officers in 1957 has been Colonel Janari Nunes. 
As president of politically potent, job-rich Petrobras, Nunes may be able in 
the 1958 elections to influence decisively the fate of a quarter of the 
candidates. 


The U.D.N., which as a conservative or middle-ground party of the eco- 
nomic and intellectual elite had always favored private initiative, suddenly 
switched to a nationalistic, pro-Petrobras, anti-American line. This shift 
followed months of increasingly fierce debate on the air waves, in Congress, 
and in the press. Of the major Rio dailies, Correio da Manha and O Globo 
were capitalistic and Diario de Noticias and Tribuna da Imprensa became more 
and more "statist!" ultranationalist, and anti-American. The latter is the 
paper of rabidly oppositionist U.D.N. leader Deputy Carlos Lacerda. 


The U.D.N. shift followed a castigation of Lacerda and other U.D.N. 
figures by Sao Paulo's Cardinal Carmelo Vasconcelos Mota. Lacerda angered 
the Cardinal by his declarations in June about Kubitschek's alleged political 
use of Cardinal Mota's first mass in Brasilia. Irritated by the 18-month 
campaign of the U.D.N.'s supposedly Catholic leadership against the Kubitschek 
administration as an "illegal fraud,"' the prelate declared early in July that 
Catholics must accept Kubitschek and his government as legitimate holders of 
authority backed by the Church. The Cardinal said the Church condemns revo- 
lutionary agitation and plots and backs legal authority, order, and progress, 
based as much as possible on Christian education and morality. The Church 
preaches the reign of truth, love, justice, and social peace, condemning hate, 
declared Cardinal Mota in his unprecedented slap at the hate-mongers of the 
U.D.N., navy, and air force. 


Apparently stung into taking stock of their tactics and chances in 1958, 
U.D.N. leaders decided to follow Lacerda's suggestion that they embrace 
nationalism as their only hope of winning urban and rural labor, the key to 
electoral victories. Even big, ad-rich, capitalistic daily 0 Estado de Sado 
Paulo turned partly to the new U.D.N. party line. O Estado did, however, 
denounce "the insidious venom of false nationalism" when nationalists rejected 
recommendations for improvements in the Sao Paulo police made by two U.S. 
police experts lent by the International Cooperation Administration. Late in 
July Lacerda was put forward at demagogic rallies in industrial slums in 
Brazil as the U.D.N. candidate in 1960 for Vice-President, the party's presi- 
dential candidate to be chosen later from among the party's elder statesmen. 
Many U.D.N. conservatives criticized Lacerda's dangerous ambitions and 
extremism. 


These opposition moves spurred Kubitschek and other leaders of the badly 
split majority Social Democratic party (P.S.D.) to seek unity. Regional 
complaints of P.S.D. failure to give promised economic aid and political jobs 
to poverty-stricken states were to be taken care of. Few voices were heard 
outside southern Brazil urging Brazilians to forget traditional thirst for 
political jobs and to turn to private initiative to develop the nation's 
large resources. The clearest call to Brazil to take the road of capitalism 
and U.S. partnership for prosperity and progress came from Ambassador to 
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Washington Ernani do Amaral Peixoto. He spent July in Brazil working for 
P.S.D. unity and mending fences politically in his home state of Rio surround- 
ing the Federal District (probably to be made the state of Guanabara after 

the transfer of the capital to Brasilia, just set for 1960). Amaral Peixoto's 
1960 presidential aspirations require that he soon quit the ambassadorship 

for a political post of prestige in the cabinet, Senate or governorship of his 
state, the position he long held during the dictatorship of his father-in-law 
Vargas. Juscelino, grateful to Amaral for political help in 1955-56, was 
reported sympathetic to Amaral's ambitions and might ask reluctant Minas 
Gerais Senator Benedito Valadares to hand back to Amaral his former post of 
P.S.D. president. 


Amaral Peixoto urged that ultra-nationalism be substituted by a moderate 
nationalism which all Brazilians and the U.S. Export-Import Bank could 
support. Amaral made his major appeal at the luncheon given him in Rio by 
key P.S.D. governors, generals, and leaders in the executive branch and 
Congress. He came out militantly for capitalism and close ties with the 
loan-dispensing U.S., too strongly some felt. The critics included most of 
the nationalistic "Young Wing" of the party and weak controversial majority 
leader in the Chamber of Deputies, Tarcfilio Vieira de Melo. Pro-adminis- 
tration Didrio Carioca termed Amaral's speech "inappropriate," a display of 
excessive presidential ambition, and an attempt to win Washington to his 
candidacy. 


QO Globo, however, praised Amaral for assailing the extreme nationalists 
and setting straight the record of generous U.S. loans to Brazil. Correio 
da Manha lauded Amaral for doing what Kubitschek has shunned, namely facing 
squarely the crucial issue of narrow nationalism which has been keeping | 
Brazil constantly on the brink of bankruptcy. The leading Rio daily, Correio 
da Manh&a, urged Juscelino to replace "the nebulous Nereu Ramos" as Minister 
of Justice with the "sensible, outspoken" Amaral Peixoto. Ramos had promised 
to quit if he failed to unify the P.S.D. and revive its congressional 
alliance with the Brazilian Labor party (P.T.B.), a virtually impossible 
task. O Jornal and the rest of the newspaper chain of Ambassador to London 
Assis Chateaubriand also hailed Amaral's stand. 


Before Amaral's speech reoriented the P.S.D. and before Lacerda turned 
the U.D.N. to nationalism, Kubitschek, suffering from exhaustion and sinus 
trouble (hence his long stays in the spring-like climate at Brasilia), had 
yielded to heavy politico-military pressure to make the colorless, safe Nereu 
Ramos the coordinator of government politics. Some feared that, if Ramos and 
Amaral fail in their unity drive, the military might intervene as in November, 
1955. The "Novembrist" officers around War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott 
are the final arbiters of the Kubitschek government's fate. They have the 
ultimate veto power if Brazil's bad situation becomes chaotic, or if 
Kubitschek "sells out" Petrobras to the "U.S. oil trusts." Vis&o and the 
serious press felt Lott and the Novembrist movement would go along with the 
tired, indecisive Juscelino unless conditions became intolerable. The 
Novembrists prevented Kubitschek from promoting senior air force Colonel Adil 
de Oliveira, an oppositionist active in driving Vargas to suicide in 1954. 
When former presidential candidate and air force retired Lt. General Eduardo 
Gomes returned from Europe, he and other disaffected air officers held a big 
political luncheon for Oliveira. There was a brief crisis, and army tanks 
were seen near air force bases. 
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Sensible Senator Argemiro Figueiredo, from the depressed Northeast, 
urged the President to define his position on nationalism "which is poisoning 
the minds of all Brazilians." He called on easy-going Brazil to emulate 
northwestern Europe's miraculous postwar recovery economically and to "over- 
come our growing moral disorder and intellectual disunity." 


Brazil's most important and ablest governor, Janio Quadros of S&o Paulo, 
cautiously joined the capitalist camp as the restless nation took sides. 
Quadros took a 60-day health leave to sail for Great Britain, leaving control 
to his political foe, Vice-Governor and General Porfirio da Paz. Quadros 
ordered a 25,000 kilowatt industrial atomic reactor in England to keep Sado 
Paulo in the forefront of nuclear development in Latin America. 


Vice-President Joao Goulart was recalled from his European trip by 
Juscelino, who appealed for P.T.B. cooperation in Congress as the national 
political and economic situation deteriorated. Goulart and the P.T.B., far 
from cooperating, showed bitterness over P.S.D. failure to support the contro- 
versial P.T.B. bill for an "impossible" rural social security program. Many 
P.S.D. leaders are big landowners, and on June 28 they defeated the bill. 

The P.T.B. opposed Amaral in the state of Rio and P.S.D. candidates in other 
states in the jockeying for 1958. Goulart and the rich, ambitious Mayor of 
Sado Paulo, Adhemar de Barros, still running for President despite two defeats, 
might join forces in 1958 and 1960, it seemed. 


Kubitschek was plagued by squabbling in the P.S.D. over the controversial 
policies of Finance Minister José Alkmin on the eve of passage, expected in 
August, of the massive reform of the tariff and exchange system. Former 
Finance Minister, millionaire S&o Paulo Deputy Hordcio Lafer, was feuding 
with Alkmin and with majority leader Vieira de Melo. Tancredo Neves, like 
Alkmin a candidate for governor of populous Minas Gerais, sought the Finance 
Ministry as a springboard. The formation of the Constitutionalist Military 
Movement of colonels showed that the military were growing more political, 
according to Visdo. It felt Kubitschek's economic and financial measures 
were failing to control or even to slow inflation. The chances looked poor 
at month's end for the government to strengthen the uneasy alliance in the 
Chamber of Deputies between the 113 undisciplined P.S.D. deputies, Goulart's 
now hostile 63 laborites, Adhemar's 31 Sociai Progressistas, and the 21 
Republican party members. There is always wich crossing of party lines and 
typical Iberian individualism. To crown Kuritschek's troubles, July ended 
with a wave of strikes for higher pay to mftch inflation. The national 
Department of Labor wisely promoted arbitration. Goulart and Lacerda sat 
ominously together at the metallurgical workers' meeting which voted to 
strike. Unemployment rose. A total of a million workers threatened to 
strike. Industrial production had been declining. The outlook for a reason- 
ably balanced 1958 budget was poor, with the P.S.D. plumping for pork barrel 
appropriations and the U.D.N. striving to cut them out in the name of a 
balanced budget. Both parties had an eye on the 1958 elections, which may 
in turn decide who becomes President on January 31, 1961. Goulart felt 
freer than other presidential aspirants to play demagogic politics and seek 
to expand his party's congressional base. 


July ended with Air Minister General Henrique Fleiuss resigning because 
he failed to prevent many top air officers from attending the semi-subversive 
luncheon for disaffected Colonel Oliveira. He was replaced by General 
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Francisco Corréa de Melo, who ordered air officers to stick to their duties. 
In air-minded Brazil, the new Air Minister is a famed pilot and aviation 
figure. Aviation-conscious publisher Assis Chateaubriand eulogized his ap- 
pointment. Lacerda's daily denounced the appointment as "a dangerous, 
arbitrary act.'' Next change expected was the replacement of fleet chief 
Admiral Carlos Penna Botto, leader of the Anti-Communist Crusade and a 
political meddler. 


One of Juscelino's few consolations was the declining Communist menace 
because of the continuing party rift over ideology, the Hungarian bloodbath, 
Stalinism, and leadership rivalry. However, at month's end, a number of 
radical students and politicians left for the Communist countries. The 
president of the Anti-Communist Student Crusade charged that José Batista de 
Oliveira, president of the National Student Union, had pledged the partici- 
pation of the Union in Communist political campaigns. This was to be debated 
in a student congress in August. The Rio police seized propaganda and 
closed as subversive the Economic and Social Liberation Movement, which was 
active in the armed forces. A Communist Pernambuco legislator was thought to 
have taken to Moscow data on the Noronha station for tracking U.S. guided 
missiles. Also Moscow-bound were 18 of his legislative colleagues, including 
a political priest. 


Even Brazil's vast majority of non-practicing Catholics was shocked when 
a dissolute priest near Garanhuns, Pernambuco, murdered Bishop Expedito Lopes 
for disciplining him. Local Presbyterian pastor and doctor Otoniel Gueiros 
tried vainly to save the life of the Bishop, who was mourned for several days 
in Garanhuns, a city of some 30,000 inland 120 miles from Recife. 


Some 70 U.S. and other foreign Bible Society officials met for a week in 
S&o Paulo and then convened with Latin American colleagues in Rio's Bible 
House. This, the Fourth World Council of United Bible Societies, took steps 
to increase Bible distribution and translation in Latin America. A separate 
Bible Society for Latin America may be created. 


Brazil, proud of its record of mediation in South American disputes, had 
its ambassadors in Buenos Aires and Caracas start mediating the quarrel 
between Argentina and Venezuela over Peronist plotting (See ARGENTINA). The 
Brazilian diplomats sought a formula to restore full diplomatic relations. 
Brazil continued to have some difficulty with Peronist plotting in its own 
territory. Rio walls were painted "Viva Peron" either by Peronist exiles or 
by foes of Juscelino to embarrass him. 


A brief crisis followed Lott's careful, politically-motivated raid on 
two residences of gangster-like opposition Deputy Tendrio Cavalcanti, boss of 
the tough industrial city of Caxias (pop.-135,000), just outside Rio. Troops 
invaded his fortress-like house with a court writ and seized arms thought to 
have been stolen from army barracks. These were to be tested in connection 
with dozens of unsolved local murders. Lott and the army had long resented 
the insults to officers of Tenério and fellow U.D.N. deputies. Time wrote, 
"Lott's re-emergence as constable of the realm, playing power politics with- 
out a by-your-leave from President Kubitschek, stirred uneasy fears of army 
dominance. Kubitschek, whose declining popularity makes him ever more be- 
holden to Lott, conferred quickly with his War Minister but was noncommittal 
on the raid." Opposition journalists, newscasters, and politicians raged. 
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Lacerda denounced the raid as the first move toward a dictatorship by Lott 
and the new Constitutionalist Military Movement. Censorship prevented broad- 
casting of the speeches of Lacerda and Vieira de Melo on the raid. 


Oil fueled passions as bitterness flared over Bolivia's breaking the 
1938 treaty providing for joint development of petroleum in an 8.6 million- 
acre preserve in eastern Bolivia. Tribuna da Imprensa carried an article 
datelined La Paz charging Washington with offering Minister of Mines Mario 
Torres $100 million in development loans to break with Brazil over oil. 
Ambassador Amaral Peixoto defended Washington from these charges. The sen- 
sational Brazilian press accused Petroleum Week of leading an international 
campaign against Petrobras. Bolivia, desperate for dollars, reportedly asked 
Brazil to surrender half the concession which Brazil wanted Petrobras to 
develop. Bolivia, in a hurry to get oil, considers Petrobras slow and inept. 
Petrobrds answered by announcing plans for a 90,000 barrels-a-day refinery 
near Rio to cost $70 million, twice the size of the Cubat&o refinery. 


/ 

Anti-American sniping in nationalist newspapers like Diario de Noticias 
included allegations against the United Fruit Company of dominating U.S. 
diplomacy in Guatemala, U.S. support of Latin American dictators, U.S. 
exploitation of Puerto Rico, U.S. trust tentacles reaching for Brazil's vast 
mineral wealth, unfair competition of American Can Co. with the Matarazzo can 
plant, and U.S. pressure on easily-bribed government officials to accept 
harmful imports of U.S. surplus wheat. The administration was criticized for 
giving the Raymond Concrete Pile Co. the contract for the foundations and 
steel work on 16 public buildings of 10 stories each and for the dam and 
25,000 kilowatt powerhouse at Brasilia. The nationalists who made these 
accusations conveniently forgot the $10 million Eximbank loan last month to 
Brasilia. 


American author and land boom promoter Joan Lowell Bowen (H.A.R., 
X: p. 215) was jailed in Anapolis on the idyllic Goids plateau near Brasilia 
for passing bad checks. "Dona Joana'' was well known for opening a fertile 
coffee-growing area, ousting squatters, and selling vacation farms to her 
old friends in Hollywood. Her complicated deals in land and vehicles 
finally caught up with her, the American colony concluded sadly. She claimed 
she was victimized by swindlers. 


On July 31, Ambassador Amaral Peixoto and Assistant Secretary of State 
Roy Rubottom signed a 20-year pact for cooperation in industrial atomic power. 
The United States will supply enriched uranium fuel, and Brazilians will 
continue to study nuclear physics in American research centers. Brazil's 
chief contribution to the International Geophysical Year will be 80 new 
meteorological stations, including one on tiny, isolated Trindade Island. 
Brazil has hitherto been one of the biggest blank spots in world weather re- 
porting. A group of Harvard economists began rural studies in Brazil. 


When Visdo became a weekly on July 5, one of its new sections dealt with 
economics, supervised by government economist and editor of the monthly 
Conjuntura EconOmica, José Garrido Torres. The government's economic role 
since the 1930's was termed by Vis&o "disordered and excessive, and hence 
unbalanced" because private capital abandoned certain rigidly controlled 
fields, hampered by 200 different taxes and irregular but severe controls. 
Government has hindered the free production and sale of coffee, cacao, rice, 


sugar, rubber, mate, and pine lumber. There has been ossification in legis- 
lation and bureaucratic controls over labor, social security and welfare, 
mining, waterpower, and foreign trade. Visdo then dissected nationalistic 
statism as anti-democratic for favoring "disorganized, retrograde and 
privileged economic groups." It encroaches more and more on the legitimate 
terrain of more efficient private initiative, destroying economic freedom, 
said Senator Argemiro Figueiredo of Paraiba. O Jornal do Commercio of Rio 
approved Figueiredo's description of these uneconomic, protected groups, 
declaring statism "undesirable, unconstitutional and unsound." 


Brazil's rapid rate of population and industrial growth makes it harder 
every year to import sufficient machinery, foods, and raw materials (including 
oil) with the inadequate receipts from Brazilian exports, 70% being coffee, 
wrote Vis&o. Brazil is dangerously dependent on coffee, cotion, and cacao 
exports, which may decline steadily now because of Spanish American and 
African competition. Brazil must develop new products and markets and attract 
vast foreign investments to avoid disaster, stated Visdo. The weekly saw a 
fast population growth and the exhaustion of many resources and of soil, 
unaccompanied by a sufficient rise in production. This could cause mounting 
misery and social and political unrest. Cities and unemployment may expand 
perilously as Brazil now grows by 1.4 million a year, Visdo warned. Half of 
Brazil's children have no schools, and almost a million youths seek to enter 
the limited job market annually as population soars 2.4% a year. Brazil 
should be making new investments at the rate of 50,000 million cruzeiros a 
year to expand its economy and give employment. Visdo said population is 
rising faster than food production in Latin America and that no republic can 
hope to balance the two with the present low output of uneducated and unskilled 
labor. 

Brazil is expanding industrially because of Sdo Paulo's 23,000 factories 
employing 500,000 workers, "despite the twin evils of inflation and corruption," 
according to Business Week. About 80% of the 61 million Brazilians are 
"economic zeros" eking out a bare subsistence; most of the 20% of Brazilians 
who are producers and consumers live near Sado Paulo. Sdo Paulo's port of 
Santos, Brazil's only private port, in 1955-56 again exceeded Rio, handling 
13.5 million tons. Today over 300 U.S. firms with investments worth $900 mil- 
lion operate in S&o Paulo, where the American colony numbers nearly 4,000. 

Sao Paulo considers the federal government, which passes on all major indus- 
trial moves, a frustrating, corrupt meddler in everything. Rio bureaucrats 
force Sao Paulo businessmen to fly several times a month to ministry anterooms 
to cut red tape, Business Week observed. 


Rio and S&ao Paulo are unplanned, sick cities, horrible examples of dis- 
orderly growth and worsening congestion and problems, charged Visdo. Yet a 
new planning and zoning law designed to halt further construction of sky- 
scrapers in congested downtown areas drew fierce attacks from the construction 
industry and realty speculators and their ad-rich mouthpiece, O Estado de Sao 
Paulo. Municipal functionaries in politically padded Rio number 70,000 
compared to 24,000 in larger but better-run Sado Paulo. Rio lacks funds for 
urgent projects and is standing still while Sado Paulo blueprints great im- 
provements, said Business Week. 


American Presbyterian-founded Instituto Mackenzie in S&o Paulo, with 
6,180 students the largest American school abroad, was turned over to a 
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completely Brazilian board, completing its "naturalization." Only a handful 
of Americans now teach at Mackenzie, run by hard-working Rev. Dr. Peter G. 
Baker. Mackenzie has done much educational pioneering, contributing signifi- 
cantly to local industrialization. 


BOLIVIA 
(Continued from Page 375) 


concentrating on preventable diseases. A recent survey in the area revealed 
that 50% of the cases occupying hospital beds were suffering from easily pre- 
ventable diseases. In addition, preventable infant mortality was found to be 
incredibly high in two mining towns which were studied: in one it was 338 
per thousand while in the other it was 528 per thousand. 


Part of the health program was designed to assist in areas which are 
economically productive, especially the tin mines. A mining report disclosed 
that there are currently 15 active tin mining operations operated by the 
government-controlled Corporacién Minera de Bolivia (COMIBOL). Of these, 
only three have ore reserves for over five years (Colquiri, Catavi, and 
Huanuni), and only two (Colquiri and Huanuni) are profitable. Colquiri, 
Catavi, and Huanuni together represent an employed or dependent population 
of about 80,000. 


The Patifio family, whose mining interests were expropriated when the tin 
mines were taken over by the government a few years ago, was making renewed 
efforts for increased payments on its outstanding debt. Patifio representa- 
tive Marshall Barnes conferred with COMIBOL representatives, but received 
little encouragement that payments could be increased above the small trickle 
currently being paid. The low price of tin, the need for equipment, and poor 
ores were cited as reasons. 


FOREWORD 
(Continued from Page 335) 


the foreign-owned electric company CADE on a flimsy pretext. The enthusiastic 
reception given to Uruguayan President Arturo Lezama and the large delegation 
which accompanied him to take part in the July 9 independence day celebrations 
showed how cordial are at present the relations between the two River Plate 
governments. Accusations of corruption in Paraguay proved hard to document in 
view of the censorship exercised by President Stroessner's dictatorship. 


In Brazil, the U.D.N. continued its campaign against President Kubitschek 
and adopted a nationalistic, anti-American line. Kubitschek pursued his plan 
to move the Brazilian capital to Brasilia by 1960, and Carlos Lacerda accused 
him of making political propaganda out of the first mass held in the new city, 
with Sao Paulo's Cardinal Mota celebrating. The Cardinal's sharp retort 
marked a clear rift between the Church and the U.D.N. General Lott unsheathed 
the gold sword he was presented with some months ago and sent his troops into 
the home of U.D.N. deputy Tendrio Cavalcanti. Brazilians feared that the gold 
was being transmuted into steel. 


Ronald Hilton, Editor 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
| 


Elizabeth Elliot. THROUGH GATES OF SPLENDOR. The Martyrdom of Five American 
Missionaries in the Ecuador Jungle. A first-hand account by Elizabeth Elliot 
in collaboration with the other four Missionary Wives, incorporating diary 
records that survived. Photographs by the Missionaries and Cornell Capa. 
Foreword by Abe C. Van der Puy. New York. Harper. 1957. Pp. 256. $3.75. 


Life magazine and the Reader's Digest have popularized this story of 
five American Protestant Missionaries who laid down their lives in order to 
bring Christianity to the Auca savages of eastern Ecuador. This reviewer must 
admit that he took up this book with considerable scepticism. The propaganda of 
Catholics, especially Colombian, had led him to think that Protestant mission- 
aries were more trouble than they were worth, and he could not see why the 
Aucas need to be converted when the cities of the United States offer such a 
sorry spectacle. Despite his misgivings, he was deeply moved by this book. 
The missionaries were not uneducated, adventure-seeking simpletons. Jim 
Elliot for example majored in Greek and wrote some extraordinarily sensitive 
comments on the problems of this life. He realized clearly the paradoxical 
nature of his enterprise: "What if the well-filled church in the homeland 
needs stirring? They have the Scriptures, Moses, and the prophets, and a 
whole lot more. Their condemnation is written on their bank books and in 
the dust on their Bible covers." 


This book should be read by all kinds of people: by those who are curi- 
ous about the forma mentis of missionaries; by U.S. embassy officials who, 
treat missionaries as a nuisance and refuse to help them; by Latin American 
Catholics who denounce such missionaries and fail to realize that they are. 
carrying on the tradition of the first missionary to enter Auca territory, 
the Jesuit priest Pedro Sudrez who was murdered in 1667. The story of these 
five American missionaries should be translated into Spanish. Indeed, it 
will help all of us to understand the spirit of Spain's Golden Age mission- 
aries. Most Spaniards came to the New World in search of wealth; the 
missionaries were moved by quite a different spirit. Most Americans go to 
Latin America in search of wealth; these missionaries went in the spirit 
which inspired the noblest of their Spanish predecessors. Thus the dichotomy 
of the Golden Age is repeated in the twentieth century. Very soon it will 
be impossible to witness this missionary spirit at work; savages who have 
never heard of Christianity can be found now only in out-of-the-way places 
such as the jungles of eastern Ecuador. In a decade or two, as a historical 
phenomenon they will have disappeared. 


Students wishing to do graduate work in Hispanic American Studies at Stan- 
ford University may apply for a fellowship on application forms to be 
obtained from the Office of Admissions Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. Applications, including all supplementary material, must 
reach Stanford by FEBRUARY 15, 1958. Since it takes some time to prepare 
the applications, candidates are advised to request the necessary forms 

as soon as possible. Those wishing to obtain a teaching assistantship in 
order to continue graduate work in Hispanic American Studies should apply 
for an application blank to the Department of Germanic and Romanic 


Languages. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies a at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, ora and Latin America—-but this is a cul rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and pen oer ished subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 


It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department, and it still bears a humanistic stamp. It is based on 
the conviction that the study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of that area is comparable to 
engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to decipher a written text is involved. One of the 
most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a good 
command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly address the His- 
panic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and engage in discussion with members of the 
seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the human- 
ists and the social scientists. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it resis. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, dagealing on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispamie American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. It is through the Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the De- 
partment of Political Science. The Hispanic American Report conducts a regular radio program on Latin 
American developments. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics Department affords valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropology has, like several 
others, a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, sscial, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with Romanic Languages, Advanced 
Spanish Composition, and Conversation (Romanic Languages 113) ..... 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) .. 10 units 
Cans Geograp! ; hy of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography . 
Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature .... 6 units 
History: Bee ce the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units) and Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 
pie eens Relations: Latin America and the United States (Political Science 138, or an equivalent course, 5 
Anthropology: Cultural Problems in i America (Anthropology 158, or an equivalent course, 4 units) ...... 4 units 


Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 
. A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 


A completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
tha 


. The student’s program will stress the language, civilizatiou, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zucla), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Ph.D. program is designed to meet the needs of individual students. For further details, write to 
Hispanic American Suijties, Room 255, Stanford University. 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


THE ANCIENT MAYA 
Sylvanus G. Morley 


Third Edition Revised by George W. Brainerd 


Completely revised, incorporating the most recent research, this book “remains 
our most complete, most authoritative statement on the unique civilization of 
Guatemala and Yucatan.”—New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $10.00 


WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 
Edited by Ronald Hilton 
Third Edition 


Part II. Central America and Panama 

Part III. Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela 

Part IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru 

Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay 

Part VI. Brazil 

Part VII. Cuba, Haiti, and Dominican Republic 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal ; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 


CURNIW ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
- NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 


More than 500 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico.. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and summarized in English. | Two volumes, paper, $10.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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